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«i ^ • 

• - ^. ' ' 
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\' ' 
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INTRODUCTION ' 

TIlis niodule Is designed to provide Information, activities, and 
experiences which will assist the vocational curriculum specialist, to gain 
additional skill In establishing goals^^d Vrltlng goal statements, writing 
performance anci Infl^tryctiohal objectives ^for a unit of Instruction, and 
developing Instructional plans to accomplish the performance objectives. 

SpeclJflc skills In Instructional plans are further developed In Module 
4, Instructional Strategies; Module 5, Instructional Materlails; and Module - 
6, Evaluation* / > « ^ 

' ■ \ ■ ■ ■ ... 

, ' ^ Rationale 

Whyydo we nave vocational education programs? What are programs in 

/ • ^ ' . 

dchools^ coQimunlty colleges, or vocatlqtial-technlcal^lnstltutes trying to 
accomplish t The answers td these questions a^^Hflsually stated In terms of 
'goals. A^ education "architects," we dl|Plberately ahd Intentionally 

^- ^ ~ ■ ^ ( ' " 

structure objectives^ and learning activities for i the learner which are designed 
to accbmplirsh these goals. 

The liestabliBhiiient , and ^articulation of the goals of a program and the 

,1 ■ • 

translation of these goalk Into an instructional plan of objectives, learning 
experiences, and ev^lt^tibn is the task of cuirrlculum makers. Teachers, 

a.dvisory. groups from bi^slness. Industry and labor, administrators, policy 

' • • I ■ 

boards, and at times, learners contribute to processes c(f developing currl- 

culum. The Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist has complete uhder* 

standing of the com|>^iient parts -of a curriculum and t^^ie^rocedures for 

building curriculum and.theref ote i can serve as consultant ,7^eader, or coordlndi- 

tor ' in developing curriculum* ' ^ ^ . * 

To be effective ^ curriculum development, one must be able to define and 



irrlte go«l statements. Pron goal atatimeAte, objectlvea are written In 
behavioral or performance terma and Inatructlonal plana are d^eveloped to 

enable atudenta ^o meet the objectlvea: The dealgn of thla module la to 

» ' • " \ 

develop expertise In. theae three areaa. 



Aaaumptlona 

Four aaauitfptlona aeem Inherent In thi- content preaented via this module. 

1. It Is aaaumed that educators haye reaaona for the particular 

•■ ' . 

experienced they offer to. Itudenta. 

2. It Is assumed that these reaaona can be written aa goal atatementa. 
3* It la aaaumed goal atatementa can be broken Into objectives that 

are manageable. ^ 
4. A flexile » but clearly defined, complete Instructional plan with 
a sequence of learning activities Is a-^means for reaching 
behavioral objectives of a vocational training progtam. 

Overview ; ^ 

This segment, of the curriculum for preparing Vocational Education ^ 
Curriculum Speclallats Is considered Module 1 and.lt Is recommended that It 
precede all other modulea (except the Introductory Module^ ^Ai^ch la provided 
as revl^). Placement of most other moduled In this program can be adjusted 
to fit* the st'ructur«>of ^a particular Inatltutlonal program* but this module 
should a Iwaya be Module 1. ^ y. 



The module Incorporat^ three areas of curriculum theory and knowledge 
ndlcated by the three performance objectives 'which are^related to: 

- the process of establishing educational goala^, 

- performance and Instructional objectives In behavioral, terms, afid 

- Instructional plana based on occupational analyala. 



The highly cognitive nature of* the pf^rformance objectives Mkee it ' ^ 
possible to use- many self-lnstructionar devices amd so, nUiny of the learning 
activities are presented in t|^ls form. * \ 

However, it is not recommended that the self-instructional activities 
be carried on u^ithout group discussions moderated by an informed mentor, an ^ 
instructor with depth of background in curriculum theory. The inst^ruc^or 
should understand the wide variety of ap^^roaches to curriculum planning which ^ 
have been promoted, have knowledge of the historical development of curriculun 
theory and be familiar with current curriculum research. It is also important 
that the instructor understand all vocational education fields and recognize 



reasons for ^^ariations In planning curriculum for these various fields 



r 



MODULE PREREQUISITES 

It is •xpsctttd that vocational aducatora angagad in graduata laval 

atudy of curriculm^ planning vill have had aoaa axparianca in davaloping 

I 

and adapting plana for couraaa* units, and laaaona in at laaat ona occupational 
fiald. TarM included on the liat, given at the beginning o^ the nodule, 
^{fiol^ld be famlliat to iNia atudent. ^ 
Each atudent is expected to have had an opportunity t6 conplate the 



Introductory, Module. Not all will need to* carry out the learning experiencea 
In the Introductory Module, but ahduld be given thia opportunity before 
beginning thia module, ^ 

Tlie ability to covnunlcata In writing and conprehenaion of the ovl^rall 
purpoae of vocational education la eaaentlal. 
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PRETEST AND POSTTEST INSTRUCtlONS 
. The temt inaCrun^nt which follows has items designed to measure the 
first two performance o^bjectivea — thoae related to establishing goals and 

writing behavioral objectives. Performance Objective 3 can be realized 
best by judging; the ^'products" of ^the student. Products will result from 
the learning activities and these need to be judged by the instructor ,and/dr 
other students %rho should give immediate feedback to the student. In 
addition » each student will pli|n a " CARRIER PROjJCT ." Directions are to ^ 
be given at the beginning of the module for this project in order for 
students to develop t;he project as they progress through the unit. Projects 
are to be as realistic as possible %irlth students planning curriculum materials 
whi*ch they can use in theirvOwn professional positions, or which would be 
useful in program visitations. ' 




PRETEST AND POSTTEST • * 

To coapl«t« the follovllhl, refer to'e couree you have recently taught, 
e.g., basic woodworking for college freshmen, coomunlty college^ horti- 
culture, high school dlstrl)>utlve education* 

1. State, In writing, a general competency students In this course 
would be expected to develop. 



2. Write a perfoihunce objective related to the cempetency stated In 
No. 1 for one part or unit of that course. ^ 



3. Write an Ina.Ctuctlonal or eni||bllng objective for a specific leasoit 
plaimed to develop thtf performance objective stated^ In No. 2. 



f 



Various taxonomies of educational objectives have been devised to classify 
objectives. Classify each of the following objectives by writing 
"cognitive," or "psychomotor," or "affective" In the blanks at the left. 
S^ect one classification only for each objective. 

1. Given plane Iron with correct level and oiled sharpening stone, 

the student will hone the plane-^o produce a %rlre edge. 

2. The student will demonstrate acceptaxice of the importance of using 

protective equl^pment by always using a face shield when operating 
power equipment. . r ^ 

3. "t;iven a hi- low bed and basic set of hospital linens, the student 

will make up a hospital bed which will be comfortable and con- 
venient for the patient, using minimum amount pf time and energy • 

^4. Given a monthly report of four {h\ pages In a revised, typed 

draft, the student will type four (4) duplicating sbendls on an 
electric, standard typewriter, without error. In 40 minutee. 

V ■ 0 ■ 
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_5. In supervision of (hlldren 3-5 years of age from a vld^^^rlety 
of family backgrojmds, . the student will select the iand%f^ / 
direction and asfilj^stancie needed'^lfbi^ 

The student vill cut into six (6) equal pieces, a piece of 
1' X 2'* X 16* pine» using a radial arm saw. 

J. Given a soil auger and Sudbury soil test kit, the student will 
determine the amount of nitrogen , phosphorous* and potash 
needed to produce maximum yield of com on a gently rolling . 
20 acre upland field with normal drainage* 

■ . ' ' ' ^ ^ 

^8. The student will select and set up equipment and #ipplies. 

^ needed for a dentrlst to restore anterior cavity. 

^9. In a- contact with a customer seeking a replacement part, the 
studemt will elicit all the information needed to order the 
part. 
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Prietest Key 



A. The A part of this pretext will require^ the Judgment of the instructor 

In determining the lev#l of achievement. A 1-5 scale is recommended ^ 
for rating the responses on each of the following criteria; 

- Responses T, lu and 3 related to occupational' respdnsibilities and'tasks^ 

- Responses 1, zLand 3 written in terms of learners' behavior*-- not subject 
matter nor incerms of what ^e instructor will do, • 

- Response 1, 2, and 3 show sequence of general^ to specif ic, 
Response 3 includes observable behavior, conditions under which 

Ivior is to be demonstrated and the criteria of performance. 

The following definitions and examples may' help the instructor in rating 
responses. - 

1. Competency . A broad statement of an ability j^quired in a particular 
occupation.. Example: Demonstrates ability to interview patients and 
carry out all procedures needed in admitting them to a hospital. 

?•,» ■ • ' 

2. Performance Objective . A competency stated 'in toms pf specified 
tasks. Level of petfpjtmance usually indicated. Exami^le: Elicits 
from patient all information needed for hospital records. 

3. Instructional Objective . Demonstrate ability to secure, with 100% 
accuracy, all personal and insurance information needed for hospital 

- admission from a 15 year old boy who has been atrcidentally Injured. 

B. Most objectives have some elements of " cognitive, ^ affective and psychomotor 
behavior. A discussion of differences of /opinion regarding the key may beS 
beneficial. Thl key is based on primary 4ype of behavior indicated. 



1. 


Psychomotor 


2. 


Affective 


3. 


Psychomotor , 


4. 


Psychomotor 


5. 


Qognltlve 




igpsychomotor* 


7. 


Cognitive 


8. 


Cognitive 


9. 


Cognitive 
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Dtrecjpdons for Carrier Project ' ^ \ ^ 

, the beginning oi the module, each student Is to select a Carrier 
Sroject*. This Is to be ji^ realistic ak, possible — one that cai;i be used. 
Plans for the project >Kd to be discussed and apprpvpr by th§ Instructor. 

!• First, select for planning a course, unit of a course, or a short 

, training /Session to plan. ^ This may l)e a vocational course for any« 

/ ' ■ ' ^ V' ■ • ' ■ 

\ ' l,eyel. / For example: ' agri-business ^urse for high .-school level 9 

/ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

techxilcal Institute cfourse in electronics, Intetdlsc^pllnary course 

/ . . \ ^ ^ 

In consumer education for an adult and continuing education 

, /program, Inservlce series for mldmanagers. Intensive refreshet 

/ ' . r 

^< / course for medical technicians. Those who have had experience as 

/ ' ' ^ I * 

/ teacher educators may use a course or unit for a teacher education 

program. " 

Descctbe briefly the setting and clientele of the Instructional 
i:^Mn to be developed. 

2. As you proceed through learning activities for Performance ' 
Objective 1, develop goals for your course or unit. Indicate 

* how these are related to the g'oals of the overall program and to 
stated goals. 

3. Write the performance objectives of the course or unit In behavioral 
terms. .The first Is to be finished by the time you have 
completed Performance Objective 2. > 

4. a. Conduct ah occupational analysis related to your course or 

unit. Revise performance objectives as may be Indicated by 
the analysis.' ' .. ^ 

b. Develop a course outline which Includes course goals, unit 

■ ' ' ■ ' 15 



or lesson titles, performance, objectives for each unit or 
''lesson, an4 the learning activities* 

The Carrier Project will be evaluate using the following' criteria: 



/ 



EVALUATIVE CRITERIA FOR CARRIER PROJECT ^ ^ ' 

Criteria ' ' Contained in Guide 

Yu >^o/Not Heeds in- 

included ^ proveaent 



PROGRAM GOALS: 

Consistent with needs (student and esploynent) 




• ■ 




Goals established 









Behavioral objectives designed to laeet goals 






1 1 


Consistent with level and al^ilities of students - 








R^evant attitudes, knowledge, and 8lcll}.s to Jobs 




• 1 




■ — * ^ — ' ~ 

Feasible within tljae and budget 








K : —. 

Statements cleat and under standsble to ^ 
students, ^teachers j administci^ors 








Establishes 'learning directions and cnphases 








Consistent with stilted philosophy ^ 








Consistent with available resources ' 








Describes tendnal behavior 








CONTENT (Curriculum) : 
Occupational analysis accomplished 






V 


Course outline completed ^ . ' 
ft 


• 




'■(1 


Clearly relates to course goals 








,Valid up-*to-date materials* 








Includes general principles as opposed to facts 








LEARNING ACTIVITIES: 

Safe with adequate supervision 








Effective for meeting objectives 








— J ~ 

Variety for student interest 
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Contain»d in Guida 



No/Not 
Included 



Balance in sodaa of laarning 






— 4 1 


Flasdbla t& wmmt atudant naada - 






I 


Gonalatant with **raal world" activitiaa 






• 


. Or^nisad, in logical prograaaion 




'■ . \ ^ 




Flaxibla in acUooi aattins 






*» ■ - 










% 
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GLOSSARY OF TEFM^ ' . 
GOAL - a desired outcome fi^ an instructional program. 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE - observable behaviors which are to be achieved and 

demonstrated by the learner. In vocational education 

\ ' 

these behaviors fare thosK needed for successful 
per'formance in atVvOCCupation. 

LEARNING ACTIVITY.-!' an to>erlence lnvolvli]kg one or more students which enables' 

them to oractice and/pr demonstrate a pre-specif led r . 
performance or irfstructional objective. ) 

■ ■■ ■ ■ ,^ ... . , :■ 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE - a specific Reamer behavior which is one aspect of^ ' 

r ^ . ... • ^ 

jh ' I . tlie behavior indicated In. the performance objective. 



CONDITIgIiS - the element of a behavioral objective ^hat states those circum- 
>^ stances un$ler which the learner.^ must perform or when the 

blshavior will occur. 

STANDARD OF PERFpRHANbE -;-^i:he element of a behavioral objective stated in 

terms of the minimum ^acceptable performancev ^ . 
criterion for performance'. ' 

OBSERVABLE BEHAVIOR - the element of a behavioral obj^tive that contains a 

/ \ : . ' ^ / J / ' ■ ■ ••^ • ; 

.5 word, generally a verb, that . indicates how the learner 

is to perform. 



UNIT - in ^curriculum .{>lanning teferis to a segment of a course; an entity 
identified by the homogeneity of content. 

\ 
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Explain, Illustrate and use the processies for establishing educational 
priorities* 



Instructional Qbjective^ 1>1 



The Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist will define!, ^describe, 
and illutffr&te the various levels and kinds of goal statemeilts. 

• ; • . . ..■*. .■ J 

Explanation ; * ^ ^ 

Altl^^ough the word "goal" is^ed by many ^4 
professional people, It is -difficult to describe the concept. It Is a» ' 
term used to describe m^ny hoped for or planned outcomes, but the exact 
attributes of this concept are ndt as easy to define as instructional 
objectives written in performance terms. Goals are stated desired out- 
comes. How abstract shl|Slltd goal statements be? Should goal statements 
include a' target audience? Should the goal statement include criteria? 

, ' Goals. are written for many levels. There are national goals, 

^ ' y • \. ■ , 

such as those proposed by professional organizations, national agencies, 

"Snd.even legislative bodies. There are state goals proposed by the ' 

same Igroups*^ There ^re subject matter goals. There afe individual 

. cl^s goals. There are district goals and even teacher and student ^ 

goals. ^ ^ 

Therefore, our first taSlT^ to become familiar with the many . 

^dimensions of goals. From a particular point of view the Vocational 

Education Curriculum Specialists must develop an operational definition 

of the curricular meaning of the term "goal" so that they can assist 

vocational educators in pfenning and developing vocational ciirricula. 
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Learning Activity ^ . 

In writing, explain If the following analogy points to the 
need for goals ?^ 

*'A ship In the ocean will be tossed at random unless it has 

someone at the helm with a destination in mind.'* 

Using this analogy and the sources of material listed tTelow, » ^ 

r ' ; ■ 

write a paragraphr. substantiating the need for goals . 
References: 

' ' ' ' ^ ^' • 

Davis, Robert H« , arfT^Yelon^ Stephen L« Leamln^^ System /V 
Design , New York: McGraw Hilli 1974, Chapters 2 and 3, ^ 

Mager, Robert. ' Goj»l Analysis , Belmont, ^CA: Fearon Publishers, 
1972, ^ 

McAshan, H. H, The Goal Approach to Perforqiance Objectives , 
New Yoflu: Harper and Row, 1970, Chapters 1-5, 
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Learning Actlvlt^ l>l-b ' \ 

Using the sources listed in Activity 1. l-a». develop a 
definition of the con^p^"goal/* Be sure to identify those 
distinguishing features that are dominant atod necessary, 
and those that are' secoi^d^y iand not essential. 



Worksheet - DEFINITION OF GOALS 
DEFINITION: - 




4 



* f ■ 



EssenClal Features: (Explain why these are essential) 



Rationale of Essential Features: (Explain why these should be considered) 
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Learning Activity l*l-c 

Identify or develop vocat j||nal education goals for the 
levels lasted on the following vorkaheet. Be sure that 
the goal you select or develop Is consistent with your 
definition of a goal statement. 

Before writing goal statementSt you may want to refer 
to>£xamples given Immediately following the worksheet* 



J 
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Wortoheeafor Learning Actll|yy - LEVELS OF COALS FOR VOCATIOHAL EDUCATKW 



National 



State - 



Profesjlonal^ganlxatlons 7 



For one Vocational Education Field - 



School District - 



School Building - 



Course - 



Unit - 



Lesson - 
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ES OF GOAL STATEMENTS FOR LEARNI^ ACTIVITY 1.1-c 



(Goal Stataaents beloi^^are excerpts from actual lists of goals.) 

.' • " V,' . 

• ' 'l 
. . National Goals of Future Faraers of America 

The prlnary aim of the Future FariMrirs of America is thcwKlevelopment of 

agricultural leader8hj|P, cooperation, and citizenship. The specific pur-* 

poses for which this organization vas']foniied ,are as follows: 

1. To develop cpmpetent, aggressive, rural^-and agricultural 
leadership. ^ 

2, To encourage members In the development of individual 

^ farming programs and establishment in agricultural careers. 

, ■ ■ A ■ 

2 

National Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 

r — ^ ^ 
The primary aim of ythe National Vocational Indust;^ial Clubs of America 

i» to: 

1. • relate school experiences to a young person's perso^Pl search 

for meaning, identity and achievement. 

2. encourage excellence in scholarship, craftsmanship, leadership, 
and personal development through a national achievement program 
and national competitive activities. 



1 

Future Farmers of America » "The FFA Organization/' Alexandria,. VA. 

2 

Vocational Industrial Clubs of America, "Discovering VICA," Falls 
Church, VA. 

♦ 25 
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Waahlngton Smmte Goals '' 

In 1971, the Washington State Board of Education Identified the mission 
of the ^connon schools. '0 

That mission Is "to assure learning experlehces to help all children 
d^elop skills and attitudes fundamental to achieving Individual satlsflsctlon 
as VesponslbW^ contributing citizens." ^ \; . 

Ajb a result of the proc|^ of educatljm, each student should:. 

1. have t^e basic skills and knowledge necessary to seek Information, 
to present Ideas, to listen to and Interact with others, and to 
use -judgment and imagination In perceiving and resolving problems. 

2. b^n>rep^red for his nex^ career step. 




Oregon State Board of Education ^ 

Goals for Elementary and Secondary Education" ^^B^Sk? 

" ^ , ■ * 

LEARNER: 

^To develop the basic skills of reading, writing, computation, spelling, 
speaking, listening, and problem-solving; and to develop a positive 
attitude tovard learning as a lifelong endeavor. 
PRODUCER: . 

To learn of the variety of occupations; to learn to appreciate the 
dignity and value of vork and the mutual responsibilities of employees 
and eiq>loyers; and to learn to Identify personal talents and interests, 
to make appropriate career choices, and to develop career skills. 



3 

Office of Superintendent of Public Instructlcm, Olyntpla, WA. 

* / 

Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Salem, OR. 



7 
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,^«Jfi ■ Everett SchoolkDlstrlct Goals 
/ ^ 

The goals of the Everett educational program are designed to develop 
in Mch student: 

♦ , . . . ^ 

le recognition of and respect^for moral, ethical and spiritual 

values. 

2. analytical, critical and constructive thought processes' necessary 
to make wise individual and group decisions. 



Fremont Unified School Dis.trict Goals 
It is the responsibility of the Fremont Unified School District to 
provide opportunity for each student: 

1« to develop an understanding of the rights, privileges, and obligations 
of citizens and their constructive application in a representative 
democracy.: 

2. to develop crehtive, critical, and independent thinking in order 

\> ■ ^ . . 

to understand, participate, and contribute intelligently and 
questioningly in our society. 



A. C. Davis Senior High School Goals (1972) 
The iprpcess of educati^ should: >A 

1. assist students in learning hoy to malTe decisions, takl0g Into 

- "... .3^ . ■ 

account the alternatives and the consequences of ihose decisions. 

2. assist students in learning about our heritage and traditions, as 
veil as how to handle their gxfiswing knowledge in a society of 
rapid chaiige. r 
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A. C. Davla Senior High School 

Department of Home and Family Life Goals 
The Department of Home and Family Life should provide educational 
experiences designed : 

) 

1. to have students become more c6lqg.etent as Individuals* family 
members and vage earners » now and In the future. 

2. to provide society with betteti^j^repared Individuals; family 
members and vage earners. 
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In»tr actional Objective 1,2 

Write goal statements In several fields of vocational education for 
different levels of planning, from national programs^ to Individual ^ 
^^ourses. 

Learning Activity l>2-a 

It Is also important\and necessary for a curriculum specialist 
to be able to write gbal statements In all areas of vocational 
education. Choose two areas outside of your area of exper- 
tise and write statements from the national level to 
the class level. Explain how ei^ch goal Is different from the 
goal statement Immediately above or Immediately below. Do . 
" this activity on Worksheet 1.2-a. 
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Worksheet for Learnlmt Activity - A SPECIFi^C VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL FIELD 

^ (e.g>^ Health Occupations^ Distributive Education) 



National - 



Explanation: 



n 

i 



State - 



Explanation: 



Professional Organizations (state or national) 



^xplanat Ion ^ 



Subject Matter « 



Explanation : 



School District - 
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Q Explaaatiop: 



Instrgctional Oblectlve !♦ 3 

.I^veldp g<^al statem^ts from, needs assessment information. 
Explanation 



;emonts in 



, Skill in niaking a needs assessment and utilizing data from studies / 
of manpower needs, needs of learners, and analysis of occupations is a 



corop^|c|(|ncy included in ilnother module. In some programs the needs » 
assessment module ^d this module may be taught-^ogttthet and some instruc 
tion in needs assessment would precede this moduli?* ^ 
Hie development of goals is more than a writing exercise. It is a 
process of getting a group of people to think through a plan for 
accomplishing a task and getting a commitment from individuals to work 
toward accomplishment of this task. 

Learning Activity 1,3-a 

A i5roble^ to be solved by a Vocational Education Curriculum 
Specialist „is presented on the following page. Study the 
problem, gather the facts from th& assessment of needs and 
give your recommendations for a solution in terms of goal&f 
as directed in the letter. Remember the goal definition 
you developed in Performance Objectiv^l. 
If working in a group, it would be advisable to divide the 
task, such as the writing of goal statements, and then 
circulate a rough draft. 

Remember , you are trying to develop goal statements based 

on needs assessment data. This is more than a; writitig process 

it is also a thinking process. 
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Lincoln Vocatloiuil TechnlMl InctltuCft 
Flctltlousvllle, U.S.A. 



TO: Mr. Yout Vocatlonar* Education Curriculum Specialist 

FROM: Bruce Smltht DiXector ' 

SUBJECT: Reduction In Budget for Next Year 

In vlev of our eroding tax base and the recent failure of our special 
levy for operation and maintenance, the school board has Informed me that the 
vocational budget will be cut by lOZ next year. I am asking you to run a 
needs assessment and devel^ alternatives for making the necessary program 
reductions. , y 

At present we have a btOget l>f $191,100 and are operating eight programs 
A reduction of $19,100 mus( be made. It Is no^ longer possible to make cuts In 

clerical staff, travel, and miscellaneous areas. We must reduce the size of 

\ . ■ ■ ■ • • - 

programs at our school. 

In preparation for the school board meeting, th two months, I want you 

to prepare a plan for making the necessary reductions. Alternate plans are 

desirable so that many viewpoints can be considered. Justify your plan by 

listing the criteria us<id In making your decision and present your final 

plans in goal statements for our school for next year. 



The following sheets are Inlomatlon items collected by Mr. You for 
determining a plan and arriving at goal statements for hext school year. 

After scrutinizing the Fact Sheets, write your plan and justification 
factors on Worksheet 1.3^a(l). On Worksheet 1.3-a (2) estate the new goals 
for next year's program as a resiult of your decisions from the needs 
assessment data. 
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Fact Shtet 1 for Le»niliut Activity 1.3-a 
SUBJECT: LOCATION OP VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL INSTITUTES NE/Jl FICTITIOUSVILLE , U.S.A. 



• 27 



• 30 



• 16 



• 19 ■ 



• 11 



• 21 Lincoln Vo-Tech 
• 25 

Fictitlou8ville» U.S.A. 



S 



f7 



(COUNTY SEAT) 
YOUR TOMN, USA 



2 , 



,12 



•10 



15* 



29 



14 



• 28 



• 4 



*LOCATIOK #15 - 25 nlles froqi Fictitlousville^ U.S.A. 
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Fact ShMt 2 for L— rnlng Activity 1.3-a 



SUBJECT: VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BROGRAMS AT JEFFERSON 
SECONDARY VOCATIONAL CENTER 



Prograa 
Nursfts* Aide 
Construction 
Electronics 
Model Office 
Horticulture 



Length 
36 #eeks 
36 weeks 
36 weeks 
36 weeks 
36 weeks 



Enrollment 
15 
12 

14s 
25 
15 



NOTE: Location of Jefferson Secondary Vocational Center Is #15 (on Fact 
Sheet #1)» 25 miles from Flctltlousvllle» U.S.A. 
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SUBJECT: VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM AT JACKSON^GH SCHOOL 



H>S. Program 
Vocational Agriculture I 
Vocational Agriculture II 
Vocational Agriculture III 
Vocational Agriculture IV 
Agricultural Mechanics 
Home Economics I 
Home Economics II 
Home Economics III 
Home Economics IV 
Horticulture 
General Merchandising 
Typing and Shorthand 
Business Accounting 




Enrollment 
15 
14 
17 
12 
15 
20 
24 
26 
19 
16 
22 
25 
20 



Adult Programs 
Adult Farm Management 
Secretarial 



12 months 
12 sessions 



20 
15 



NOTE: Location of Jackson High School Is at #19 on Fact Sheet 1, 
40 miles from Flctltlousvllle, USA. 
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Fact Sheet 4 for LaarnlnR Activity 



SUBJECT: VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS AT FRANKLIN HIGH SCHOOL 



H,S> Program 
Exploring Agriculture 
Crop and Soil Techno3.ogy 
Animal Technology 
Farm Management and Ag. Bue, 
Family Living 
Child Care 
Consumer Homemaklng 
Auto Mechanics 

Adult Programs 
Agricultural Mechanics 
Family as Consumer 
Adult Clerical 



Length 
36 veek( 
36 veeksj 
36 weeks 
36 weeks 
36 weeks 
36 weeks 
36 weeks 
^c^^ks . 



10 sessions 
10 .sessions 
10 sessions 



Enrollment 
16 
15 
15 
14 
20 
15 
22 
15 



30 
25 
13 



NOTE: Location of Franklin High School is #29 qn Fact Sheet 1» 48 miles 
from Fictitiousville, USA. 



V 
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Fact Sht^t 5 for Uarnlng Activity 
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SUBJECT: POST-SECONDARY VOCATIONAL APPLICANTS 
PLACEMENT ANp COST AT LINCOLN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

FOR TWO-YEAR PERIOD 



Program No. of Applicants Total Enrollment 



Accounting 71 

Clerical 79 

Commercial Cooking 24 

Fashion 

Merchandising 37 

Machine Shop 73 

Medical Secretary 25 

Practical Nursing 69 

Secretarial 76 



41 
75 
20 

29 
39 
25 
56 
62 



X Placement Cost 
$19,300 



79 
86 
95 

76 
90 
100 
89 
92 



24,100 
30; 400 

11,900 
17,200 
17,200 
28,600 
21,600 
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Fact Sh««t 6 for Laarnlng Activity 1.3-« 

r 

SUBJECT: AVERAGE ANNUAL OCCUPATIONAL DEMAND* FOR TWENTY- FIVE 
JOB GROUPS IN THE STATE 



Job Croup 

1. Accounting- data occupations (a.g. bookkeeper, 
cashier, computer operator, file clerk, 
telephone operator) 

2. Agribusiness occupations (e.g. feed salesman, 
florist, tractor mschanlc, grounds hpeper, 
flre^varden) 

3. Agricultural production occupation (e.g. truck 
farmer, dairy farmer, poultry laborer) 

4. Air transportation occupations (e.g. stewardess, 
ticket agent, navigator, aircraft mechanic) 

5. Audio- visual occupations (e.g. photographer,, 
engraver, broadcaster, printer) 

6. Building trades occupations, (e.g. carpenter, 
electrician, bricklayer, painter, plumber) 

7. Child care and education occupatloi;^s (e.g. 

N nursemaid, teacher's aide, child care attendant). 

8. Metal working occupations^ (e.g. welder, sheetmetal 
worker, machinist, tool and die maker) 

S^^. Community service occupation^ (e.g. fireman, 
policeman, ^safety Inspector, sanitation worker) 

10. Consumer-homemaklng occupations (e.g. child care, 
food and nutrition, home furnishing) 

11. Electrlclty-electtonlcs occupations (e.g. appliance 
repairman, electrician. Instrument tester, meterman) 

12. Entertainment occupation (e.g. television salesman, 
backstage hand, sound and lighting technlclpn^ 
vocal entertainer) 

13. Environment occupations (e.g. water quality 
technician, air pollution technician, sewage 
plant technician) 

14. Fashion and apparel, occupations (e.g. dry cleaning 
assistant, clothing alterations, seamstress) 

15. Foods occupations (e.g. restaurant coojc, waiter 
or waitress, food processing worker) 

16* Health occupations (e.g. nutrition aide, health 
aide, nurse, dental laboratory technician) 

17. Hotel-Motel-Housing occupations (e.g. bellman, ^ 
maid, front office clerk, manager) 

18. Insurance-finance occupations (e.g. insurance 
salesman, tax specialist, finance assistant) 

19. > Journalism occupations (e.g. reporter, editor, 

circulation staff) 

20. Land transportation occupations (e.g. truck 
driver » auto mechanic, auto-body man, loader, 
service station attendant) 

21. Marine occupations (e.g. fisherman, seafood 
harvester, sailor) 



Demand 
(low, medium, high) 



High 

Medium 

Low 

High 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

High 

Medltxn 

Medium 

Medium 

High 

Medium 

Medium 

High 

High 

Medium 

Medium 

Medium 

Low 
Low 
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22. Office occupationar (m.g. ••cratary, typist » 

23. Parsonal Mnrlca odcapatloivi haaith club ^ 
aaalatantt ^MMtlca aalaa» coaMtolog^at) 

24 « Hacraation and tourlaa occypatlona (a.g. guld^ii 
caMp counaalort golf^couraa staff , traval agancy 
staff) 

25. Salas and markatlng occupations (i.g. salasttan, 
stockaan, salas dark, display assistant) 



High 



Nadlum 

Madluni 
Madlum 



^"Avaraga Annual Occupational Damand** maans tha numbat of posltlciis of alP<fraga 
annual grovth and avaraga annual raplacamant for tha Job catagorlas. 



Lov • 1 to 1500 
Madlum - 1501 to 3500 
High - 3501 to 6500 



( 
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Pact Sheet 7 for Learning Activity l.>:a 



SUBJECT: JOB TRAINING INTEREST OF RESIDENTS 
W THE STATE 



Population 

Want Job Training 
Do Not Want Job Training 



16Z 
84Z 



Job Group 



/ 



1. Accounting-data occupations (e.g. bookkeeper, 
cashier, computer operator, file clerk,. || 
telephone operator) k 
2; Agribusiness occupations (e.g. feed salesman, \ 
florist, tractor mechanic, grounds keeper, 
fire warden) 

3. Agricultural production occupation (e.g. truck 
farmer, dairy farmer, poultry laborer) 

4. Air transportatloi) occupations (e.g. stewardess, ' 
, ticket agent, navigator, aircraft mechanic) 

5. Audldi^visual occupations ^tlf^g. photpgrapher , ^ 
engraver, broadcaster, printer) 

6. Building trades occupations (e.g. carpenter, 
electrician, bricklayer, painter, plumber) 

7. Child care and education occupations (e.g. 
nursemaid, teacher's aide, chiil care attendant) 

8. Metal working occupations (e.g. welder, sheetmetal 
worker, machinist, tool and die maker) 

9. Community service occupations (e.g. fireman, 
policeman, safety Inspector, sanitation worker) 

10. Consumer-homemaklng occupations (e.g. child care, 
food and nutrition, home furnishing) 

11. Electrlcify^Siectronics occupations (e.g. appliance 
repairun,-electjriclan, instrument tester, meterman) 

12. Entert/ainment occupation (e.g. television^ salesman, 
backstiage hand^ sound and lighting technician, ^. 
vocal ^entertainer) 

13. Enviroknent^^ofCJupia^iions (e.g. water quality 
technlcinrTslr pollution technician, sewage 
plant technician) 

4. Pashlon and apparel occupations (e.g. dry cleaning' 
assistant, clothing alterations, seamstress)' 

15. Poods occupations (e..g. restaurant^ cook, waiter 
or waltrelis, food processing worker) ^ 

16. Health occupatlWs (e.g. nutrition aide, health 
aide, nurse, dental laboratory technician) 



State 



12. 8Z 



2 

1, 

■■3. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
3. 
3. 
4. 
4. 



2 
6 

5 

7 
4 

9 
2 

6 f 



2.7 




1. 



8. 
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*17. Hotel-*Hotel-*Hou8lng occupations (e.g. bellman, 

maid, front office clerk, manager). 
18« Insurance-*flnance occupatloda (e.g. Insurance 

salesman, tax specialist, finance assistant) 
19. Journalism occupations (e.g. reporter, editor, 

clrculatlon^staf f ) ^ — 

204r~ Land~ tr asportation occupations (e.g. truck 

driver, auto mechanic, a^uto-body man, loader, 

service station attendant) 

21. ' Marine occupations (e.g. fisherman, seafood 

harvester, sailor) 

22. Office occupations (e.g. secretary, typist, 
keypunch operator)' 

23. Personal service occupations (e.g. health club 
assistant, cosmetics sales, cosmetologist) 

24. Recreation and tourism occupations (e.g. guide, 
camp counselor, golf course staff, travel agency 
staff) 

25. Sales and marketing occupations (e.g. salesman, 
stockman, sales clerk, display asslstibit) 
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Fact Sheet 8 for Learning Activity 1.3-a 



SUBJECT: SECONDARY VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS AND 
PLACEMENT RATES IN THE STATE 

PROGRAM NUMBER OF PROGRAMS PLACEMENT RATE (Z) 

60 

42 / 
39 
78 
53 
41 
54 
75 
84 
59 
35 
78 
' 52 ■ 
68 
34 
57 
68 
96 
40 
53 
98 

96 

93 
68 
64 
81 
. 76 
58 
81 
74 
84 
50 
87 
59 
61 
79 
58 
83 
87 
71 
38 
89 
80 ♦ 
98 
67 
37 
87 
53 



1. 


Accounting 




2. 


Agrl-b.ualness 


6 


3. 


Aircraft Mechkilcs 


5 


4. 


Architectural Drafting 


9 


5. 


Audio-visual Technology 


3 


6. 


Auto Body Repair 


16 


7. 


Autoiaoclve 


34 


8. 


Automotive Machinist 


2 


9. 


Bakary Procedures 


5 


10. 


Bank Teller 


8 


11. 


Bricklaying 


4 


12. 


Broadcasting 


4 


13. 


Cablnetmaklng \ 


7 


14. 


Carpentry \ 




y 15. 


Chefs, Cooks and Food )^nt. 


\ 18 


16. 


Child Development Asst. 


8 


17. 


Clerical Training 


28 


18. 


Commercial Art 


. 4 


19. 


Const /Mech.. Trades 


.7 


20. 


Construction Worker 


5 


21. 


Cosmetology. 


22 


22. 


Custodial Worker 


2 


23. 


Data Processing 


19 


24. 


Dental Assistant 


11 


25. 


Diesel Mechanics 


16 


26. 


Electronlps 


22 


27. 


Equipment Parts and Sales 


9 


28. 


Farm Management 


14 


29. 


Fashlbn Merchandising 


12 


3Q. 


Machine Shop 


19 


31* 


Maintenance Mechanic 


6 


32. 


Marine and Small Ens. Mech. 


15 


33. 


Mech. Drafting ahd Design 


; 17 


34. 


Medical Clerical 


12 


35. 


Medical Secretarial 


24 


36. 


Nursery/Landscape Tech. 


. 10 


37. 


Nurses Aide or Orderly 


27 


38. 


Plastic Injec. Mold. Tech. 


3 


39. 


Power and Home Elec. 


21 


40. 


Practical Nursing 


27 


41. 


Printing. and Graphic Arts 


16 


42. 


Purch. and Inventory Mgmt. 


2 


43. 


Sales and Business ,Mgmt: . 


13 


44. i 


Secretarial Training 


34 


45. 


Service Station Mech. 


3 


46. 


Sheet Met41 


6 


47. 


Upholstering * 


8 


48. 


Walter/Waitress 


4 


49, 


Welding 


19 
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Workaheet 1.3-a 



o>,> 



NAME 



PLAN AND JUSTIFICATKm SHEET 



} 



PLAN^ JUSTIFICATION 

Identify factoids Used ^to Justify Your Plan 



/ 
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NAME 



Worksheet 1.3-a(2) 

m 



N8W GOALS #0R NEXT SCHOOL TEAR 



Mi 



r 



39 

Alternate Learning Activity 

Not only does the Vocational Education Currlcultua Specialist 
need to be aSle tq ^^^elop goals fron needs statetaents, ^hls 
person also needs to be able to assist groups of lay citizens 
or professionals In the selection or prioritization of goal 
* statements. » 

One means of establishing goals on a priority basis Is known 
as "magnitude estimation scaling"^ and Is very useful In small 
local school districts. 

« 

^ Magnitude estimation scaling Is a technique used to establish 
order and relative importance of Items contained In an opinion 
survey. The Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist 
should be aware of this method of establishing goal priorities. 
^^"^^^ 1. Write .or select 10 or more Items (statements) to be 

contained In the survey. For example, goal stjQtements 
- ' may be : • ' 

Provided each high school graduate with an employable 
ysklll, or 

Improve consumer competencies of all employees In 
the community. 

.2. At random, select one Item to be the relevant Item, and 

assign a'^ value such as 50. Survey participants will be 
« asked to assign values to all other Items bas^d on 

th^lr reliatlve Importance when compared to the referent 
Item. 



EKLC 
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Rasp, Alfred, Jr. Establishing District Priorities Using Magnitude 

Estimation Scaling . Paper presented to Third Annual Pacific North- 
west Educational Research and Evaluation Conference, Washington 
Education Research Association, Seattle, WA, May, 1975. 
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frlv^t IteoB (one each) on a packet of iBuryey cards 
using a different color card for the referent Itea. 
(Fifty statements woul^ require 49 white Item cards 
and one referent Item card of another color.) 
Print an additional (different colored) direction card 
%rtilch describes the cards and explains that the task 
Is to assign a value to each Item based on Its relative 
importance to the referent Item. (If referent Item 
Is 50 an Item t^^ce as Import^ant would be scored 100.) 
Arrange the packet of survey cards so the direction 
card (color) fls on top, the referent Item card (a 

different c^lor) is neai^, and the additional Item 

/- '■■■^ . - ' ■ 

cards (white) follow In any order. Put all cards In 

/ 

an. envelope or hold with a rubber band. 
Dlstrlbi^e and collect packets of survey cards to all 
of (or /a sample of) the population (students, parents, 
school board, teachers, etc.) to be surveyed. 
Fln^' the mean value j3f each survey Item by calculating 
the^ geometric mean for each. Request computer assistance 
f^om the Superintendent of Public Instruction's Program ^ 
^Evaluation Office or follow the example below for 
computing a geometric mean. 

Analyze the data collected (total population surveyed 
or by groups) and display It In appropriate charts and 
graphs. 

Report outcomes. 

EXAMPLE: The geometric mean of N numbers Is the N^^ root 
of their products. 



./ 



/ 

Find the geometric mean of 2, 7, 15, 91, 103, 
111 or solve (2, 77, 15, 91, l?)3. 111) 1/6. 
Convert to logs with mantissa table. 



tog 2 




.30]^ 


Log 7 


m 


.8451 


Log 15 


m 


1.1761 


Log 91 


m 


1.9590 


Log 103 


m 


2.0128 


Log 111 




2.0453 


Log of Product/ 




8.3393 


1/6 Log of Product 


m 


1.3898 



Geometric mean « Analog 1.3898 « 24.54 

. Alternate Learning Activity 1.3-c 
Another method used In helping lay citizens and professionals 
establish goals using a priority system Is the Phi Delta 
Kappa education goals and objectives kit. 
The kit can be obtained from the Commission on Educational 
Planning - Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., P.O. Box 789, Blooming ton, 
Indiana, 47401. y 

Obviously other goals Dmsldes the 18 goals in the kit could 
be used. After obtaining a kit, find a group of people who 
are willing to go through, this activity with you. 
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ORMANCE OBJECTIVE 2 



Ite and sequence performance objectives In behavioral terms. 



/ 

/ . 

/ Explanation 

\ Although the acttial product of this objective Is developing the ability 
to produce a written performance objective, the essence of the objective Is & 
competency In the systematic development of Instructional objectives. This 
will necessitate an analysis of goals and the- development of performance 
objectives based on their analysis.* 

Three Instructional objectives need^o be accomplished to assure' compe- 
tency In writing goal-related Instructional objectives. 

Instructional Objective 2.1 , 

Develop a technique for writing performance objectives In behavioral 

terms. As an Initial step In achieving this objective It la suggested 

« 

that students i4fer to the references listed below and study the following 
material on "Elements of Behavioral Objectives." 

References : * 

Mager, Holier t. Developing Instructional Objectives . Belmont, CA: 
Fearon Publishers, 1967. 

McAshan, H. H. Goals Approach to Performance Objectives . New York: 
Harper and Row, 1970. 

Popham, W. James, and Baker, Eva. Establishing Instructional Goals . 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1970. 
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. ELEMENTS OF BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

Froa the preceding list of recommended readings you have learned that 
a behavioral objective must contain: 

1. observ^ible behavior on the part of the learner, 

2. '. conditions under which the v learner behavior is to occur, and 

3. mlnlmumly acceptable performance on the part of the itomer. 
Only when all three elements are stated Is an objective written 
appropriately. 

Element One 

The first element of a behavioral objective is that It must contain 

a Word, generally a verb, that Indicates how the learner is to perform. 

What Is the learner doing or what Is the learner producing? 

Example: , Write the names of coaterol knobs found^on the face of an 
oscilloscope. (In this example the v«rf> ••wri?te" offers 
an observable behavior that the learner Is performing i^) 

Element IWo 

The second element for behavioral objectives Is that It must state 
the conditions under which the learner Is to perform the behavior. 
Under what circumstances or conditions must the learner perform or, 
when Is the behavior to occur? 

ft 

Example: From a given description of symptoms, the student will l^t, 
Identify symptoms that describe the physiologically effects 
of alcohol on the human body. (The phrase "from a given 
description of symptoms" describes the circumstances or 
conditions under which learner behavior Is to occur. 
Usually the condition will specify what materials will be 
used to acconqillsh some task.) # 

■.J " ■ 
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Element Three * 

The third element for a behavlora^q^bjectlve must be defined In an 

• » 

acceptable standard of performance.; This definition must always be 

, » ■:. 
In terms of the minimum acceptable (performance. 

Frequently the minimum performance I Is not expressed, It Is assumed 
to be lOOZ. Also, the learner Is <^ften asked to perform according 
to a specific time limit such as typing 150 words in 3 minutes* 
Example:' When given a carburetor that is mlsadjusted but contains 
no malfunctions, the student will be able to readjust 
it for a mfly^wiiini performance by oscilloscope patterns 
according to tune*up manual within a 5 minute peTlod. (In 

♦ 

this example, the phrase "maxlisum performance by opclllo- 
scope^pattems according to tune-up manual within a 5 
minute period" describes the minimum acceptab] 
mance. ) 

Learning Activity 2.>-a 

Note to Instructor: The following worksheet may be completed 
^ individually and then discussed in a group session or may 
be completed in small groups. Students should be given the 
opportunity to challenge each other and determine difference 
in analysis. 
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Worksheet 

tn the following performance objectives , Identify any jof the three elements 
ivhlch are Included: 
' 1« Given a Wollensak ^t^M^^UQ/dgrder, the student will thread the tape and 
adjust the machlmr^ij^^hat the sound Is reproduced dorrectly. 
Observable Behavior/ 



Conditions 



Standards of Perfonsance 



2. The student. will list foods In the four basic food groups. 
Observable Behavior 



Conditions 

, 2 . 

Standards of Performance ^ 



3. The student will be able to Identify by name 8 out of 10 tools used ^n*" 
mechanical drawing when the Instructor holds ea'^h Item In front of the 
class. 

Observable Behavior 



Conditions 



Standards of Performance 
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4. Given a schouitlc diagram, the student vlll trace the flow of AC current 
from the microphone through the amplifier to the speaker within a 3 
minute perljod* ^ 
Observable /Behavior - 



Conditions 



Standards of Performance 



5. Using the specification guide and a table saw, the student will adjust 
the table saw to correct alignment of the table , blade and fencei. 



according to guide specifications* 9 out o£ 10 times. 
Observable Behavdor 



Conditions 



Standards of Perf orma'nc^ 



/ 
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Learning Activity 

- Using section 1 of Act;lvlty She^e^ develop a 
definition of a pettonsance objective. Clearly under- 
line the doalnant elraenta oi your definition. Check 
your definition vllbh Mager'a and NcAahan's. How la It 
different? With whose definition does It show the 
greatest agreement? Why? 

- On section 2 and 3 of Actlili||y Sheet 2.1-b, ij^t the 
advantages and dlsa4vantages of writing instructional 
objectives In perfonuince terns. Onc^ you have c^juspleted 
each -list, write an explanation or rationale for 
placing each Iten in the partipuiar section. 

- Write two saaple perforaance objectives in section 4 
of Activity Sheet 2.1-b. Underline and identify each 
element of a perforaance objective. 

- Bring Activity Sheet 2.1-b to a class or seminar 
meeting. Be able to deifend your definition and 
explanation of the advantages and disadvantages of 
performance objectives. 
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Activity Sheet 2,l*b 
1* Basic Definition of Perfomance Objective * 



> 

2. 'Advantages 



Explanation: 



3. Disadvantages - ^ 

7 

0 



Explanation: 



4. Objective I • 




Objiectlve II - 

o - 55 
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Alternate Learning Activity 2 ^l-c ^ 
Persons who haye Interest or need to farther examine the 
characterTstlcs of performance objectives— observable 
behavior, conditions and standards (or criteria) — will 
find the followlngfUxerclse helpful. Th^ reference tc^' ' 



,ul^d is: 



9y^rs, Edward E. , and Hufi^man, Harry H. eds. Writing 
Performance Goals; Strategies :and Prototypes* New 
York: Gregg Dlvision/McGraw Hill Book Co., 1970 
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WRITING PERFORMANCE GOALS! STRATEGY AND PROTOTYPES 



1. Before you do anything else read the preface — only the preface. • 
There la no new Information here but It reviews your previous 
knowledge and directs your attention to "Perfomance Goals." 

2. Review In your mind what Is meant by a behavioral objective. (In 
this manual the t%ro terms t performance goals and behavioral 
objectives are used synonomously.) 

^ ■ 

3. Now, turn to Page 1, Part one, and read the first 5 pages. Read just 
to, "A System for Writing Performance Goals." Read no further. 

a. Check the characteristics. I.e., qualities and components, of 
a performance goal. Do the ones given compare with your 
previous Idea? ^ 

b. Note definition of terms. ' 

4. Skip some pages! Turn to page 42. Examine these two plates Ignoring 
the far left column. Notice that under CONDITIONS the first category 
Is the type of dog: then there are categories of condition of coat, 

^state of health, etc. In each category there are a number of choices. 
In tihe second coltmn, categories given are method, expected output, 
quality of output, amount of time to- bie used and prevlbus experience. 
Page 43 lists the task In sequence and the criteria for each step. 



Now turn to the column to the far left. Note this^ is ^Combination 
of phrases from the categories. You may want to try wH|lng anothe 
performance g<^l using other phrases. Use all of the cXegorles. 



. Now that you have an Idea of hpw this detailed process Is dolne, go 
back to page 5 and read the ejrplanatlon of the process. Read from 
,page 5 to page 31, but If you get bogged down or none of It seems to 
make sense, stop and proceed as directed below. However, If you stop 
before finishing, return to this part when you are^through and read 



again 

Turn now to ithe Introduction given' to each occupational area. At 
this time read only the Introductions. Pages 33,"V5^ 59, 70, 82, and 
95. Yes, you will find some repetition. It Is suggested you try to 
Identify any unique comments, differences or distinctions In the 
Introductory remarks. (The writers have different orientations to 
vocational education and will reflect some differences in philosophy.) 

Turn to the Index, page xl, and pick out a task In an area In which 
you feel fairly knowledgeable, e.g., trade and Industrial, power ' 
sawing In carpentry. Turn to the page that gives the CONDITICWS, 
DIRECTIONS AND CRITERIA. Study the categories of the conditions, 
and the directions and crltlerla as you did for PREPARING AND CLIPPIn6 
A DOG. . ^ " ( 

After you h?ve become jthoroughly familiar with the material given for 
the task you selected^ write a new performance goal using the PROTOTYPE 
method but a different sequence of numbers than used In the sample^ 



Does It seem silly and tedious? You will have to admit that it made you 
consider all aspects of the task that is to be taught! 

If you would benefit from additional practice, turn to another task, 
perhaps one in a different occupational^ field. If you didn't select an 
eliciting .task before, try one of these. 

Having completed the above steps it is suggested that you go back to 
finish, or reread pages 5-31. 

Now that you have written a performance goal from the material appearing 
in the manual, it is suggested that you develop material for a differ^^t 
task — one that does not appear in the manual. Remember, you are to 
provide all of the "givens*— the methods, output, tl>e time in which the 
task is completed — if that is appropriate. For the particular occupations 
you choose you may find you need other categories of conditions. Next < 
you will sequence the task and write criteria for each step. 
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Instructional Objective 2.2 

Write performance objectives derived from a goal analysis. 

Now you are expected to possess the skill for vrltlng performance 

objectives. You need to be able to write objectives related to 

goals. This Is called goal analysis . - 

- Learning Activity 2.2-a 

^- . ■ ? ' 

Use Activity Sheet 2.2-a as a working form. The objective' 

• "f 

is to develop performance objectives from goal statements. 
^ Step I - Select three goals to be placed In column 1. After 

> you have done thl&, glance through the following references, 

or a reference of your choice. (You have used these sources 
in previous objectl^s and probably have a choice.) Select ^ 
one approach for use. 

Step II - On a piece of paper, outline the steps of the 
selected process. If 3^u are not certain of the steps, check 
with' your instructors^ Using these steps, use column two 

■fi-' \ , . 

for purpose of analysis. It helps to list the steps in this ' 
^ column and then relate the elements of the goal to each step.^ . )^ ^ 

"Step III - Based on ^halysis of Step II, write several goal ' * ^ 

■ • \ ^ . / 

^related performance obj^^Lves. Remember the elements of a ' 

performance objective ^ denned Activity 1. ' 

. • ' ■ ' ' . - ' " 

References: * 4 

'Mager^ Robert, and Beach, Kenneth M. , Jr. Developing /voca- ' ' i' \ 

tional , Instruction . Belmont, CA: Fearon Publisness, " ^ 

19B7. .X . 



McAshan^ H. H. The Goal Approach to Performance. Objectives . ' ' 
Npr York: Harper and Row, 1970. ~ a"'^~""T~3 ^ 
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Activity Sheet 



GOAL 



ELEMENTS 



OBJECTIVE 



/ 



J 
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Write perfonaance objectives at all levels of the cognitive domain 

of the taxonomy of educational objectives. 

Explanation ; 

As was the case in) writing goals for various levels, objectives 

are also written for varioui domain levels. The most widely used 

taxonomy identifying three domains is the work done by a Comnittee of 

College and University Examiners in the 1950' a. The following two 

references give details of the cognitive and affective domains. 

• ^• 
Bloom, Benjamin, (ed.) TaxondW of Educational'' Objectives. Handbook I: 
Cognitive Domain . New York: David McKay Co., Inc., 1956. 

Krathwohl, David R. ; Bloom, Benjamin S.; and Maaia, Bertran B. Taxonomy 
of Educational Objectives. Handbook II; Affective Domain . 
New Tork; David McKay Cq., Inc., 1964. 

Although several educators have tackled a similar development of the 

psychomotor doauiin, there is no widely accepted taxonomy. A perceptual 

domain has been suggested as a fourth domain and ^several educators Kave 

suggested Simplified taxonomies of the cognitive domain. A summary 

of selected taxonomies appears in the following reference; 

Bloom, Benjamin S.; Hastings, J. Thomas; and Madans, George F. 

Handbook on Formative and Summative Evaluation of Student Learning. 
New York: McGraw Hill, 1971. pp. 864-865. 

Bloom's Taxonomy, Cognitive Domain, provides a system as analysis for 
determining the level of a written objective. This objective (Instruc- 
tional Objective 2.3) has been established to provide the Vocational 
Education Curriculum Specialist with these analytic competencies. 
Learning Activity 2.3-a 

A self- instructional module based on the cognitive domain 
appears In the appendix. Completing this module should give 
you an understanding of .the taxonomy and the skill for 
writing objectives at each level. Complete the module at 



your pace. If you already know how to write objectives 
at each lev^l, you may want to skim the module. 

Learning Activity 2.3-b 

Use the following Activity Sheet to practice writing 
objectives at different levels. 



Select a vocational education goal and write iV In column 



1. Write at least one performance objective for each 
level. Bring your objectives to the seminar session for 
class presentation. Be sure your objectives are (1) related 
to the goal, (2) written In performance terms, and (3) 




written at the appropriate level of the taxonomy. 




o 



T 



Activity Sh«et 2.3-b 



GOAL 



OBJECTIVES - COGNITIVE DOMAIN 



KNOWLEDGE: 



COMPREHENSION: 



APPLICATION: 



ANALYSIS: 



SYNTHESIS: 



EVALUATI(»i: 
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Instructional Objective 2, A 

Develop a program of objectives for Instructional purposes. 
Eicplanatlon : ^ 

For objectives to have a purpose, they must be Instructlonally 
functional* Each Vocational Education Currlculun Specialist should 
fxiiw have the ability to write objectives clearly and concisely. The 
next Item Is that (jf ordering or sequencing objectives so that Instruc- 
tional activity or strategy plsnnlng can occur. 
Learning Actlvltj^ 2.4-a 

Step I - Read Planning an. Instructional Sequence by 
W. James Popham and Eva Baker. Special attention should 
be given to Chapter 4. ^> 
.Step II - From the above reading, make a list of 
procedures necessary for sequencing. Be prepared to 
defend your checlMMst. 

Step III - Seleq^^o^tloiial education goal and write 
It In column 1 of Activity Sheet 2.A-a. Then, using the 
procedures developed In Step 1, write and sequence objectives 
for the particular goal. You should label the cognitive 
level of each objective. In the cognitive domain. and label 
the objective psychomotor or affective. If It Is not In 
the cognitive domain. Be prepared to defend your sequencing. 

Learning Activity 2,4-b 

Visit a school In your area that offers vocational Instruc-^ 
tlon. Interview an instructor, outside of your area bf 
ei^e^lse, and discuss the goals and objectives of the course.^ 
Obtain. a list of goals and objectives and sequence them. 
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Activity ShMt 2.A>b 



GOAL 



OBJECTIVE 



(jOCN^TIVE LEVEL OR DOMAIN 



I / 
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Instructional Objective 2>5 ; ^ 

Distinguish a learning activity from -a performanci^ bbjectlve. 
Explanatioru 

In order to develop curriculum and offer assistance to Instructors, 
the Vocational Education Curriculum Specialist must be able to distinguish 
a learning activity Ifrom performance or behavioral objectives. A 
comoion mistake In curriculum design can be overcome with relative ease. 

Although often confused/ there Is a difference between axt objective 
and a learning activity. While an^ objective describes the terminal 
behaviors which mu^t^J^e learned and demonstrated by the stul^t, the 
learning activity Is 'a sequence of experiences for the letjrners so that 
they may be able to achieve a performance objective. 

The performance objective contains (a) observable behavior,, 

. ' J' ♦ 

(b> conditions, and (c) standards of performance. " The learning activity 
Is dependent upon (a) teaching methods, (Individualized and other 
Instructional strategies), (b) Instructional materials, and (c) 
Instructional media. 

In planning an educational program to attain a given objective, the 
teacher must decide on the particular learning activity to be provided, 
since It Is through this experience' that learn^^ takes palace to meet 
the given objective. Hie teather^ must then , ^^pl^ the selected 
methods and materials Into lesson plans for lmp3.ementatlon. 
. Learning Activity 2.5-a '^^ ' 

Label the following examples as ^either a performance objective 

(ITO, ' or a learning activity (LAX.^t . 

4 ^ Toilst the symptoms of Incorrectly gapped spark plugs 
In a combustible engine. ^ 



* 



For purposes. of this exercise, , Inoftmplete (shortened form) behavioral 
objectives are being used. 



A 



To type a mlnlaum of SO words per minute. 
_3. To visit a sawalll. 

_4. To clip out newspaper and magazine articles ^elated 
to occupational Items. 

^5. To match the appropriate color and number used In 
the RHA resistor color cocle. 

_6. To view a film on the 9peratlon and care of a metal 
lathe. 

J. To select appropriate first aid ni^easures for a patient 
found to be in a non*-br4iathing condition. 

^8. To read the book by ialph Tyler, Basic Priniciples of 
Curriculum . and Instruction . 

9. To sharpen a drill bit. 



10. 1(9 Intervl^v avmlnlmum of five workers In a specific 

occupation. 

Check your responses with an^^nstructor or other students. 



State in your own wdrds the difference between a learning 
activity and an objective: ^ \ 
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PERFbRMANCE OBJECTIVE 3 ••• 

Demonstrate the ability to complete an occupational analysis and an 
instructional analysis as part of the instructional plan. 

A vocational curriculum specialist must be able to look at business and 
industry and by the use of predicted manpower data, advisory boards, etc., 
select occupations for .vocational training. Therefore, knowledge of how to 



complete an occupational analysis and an instructional analysis are vital 
in accomplishing this goal of completing an instructional plan. Performance 
Objective 3 may be achieved by completing three Instructional Objectives. 

Instructional Objective 3.1 ^ 
Demonstrate the ability to complete an occupational analysis. 
. To insure that ^ instruction is approprijate for an occupation there must 
be^an inventory gf th^ elements to be taught. An occupational analy^fte 
can provide the esse^ial elements of an occupation^^ 
There are many techniques for making an occupational analysis. The 
techniques described in the Learning Act1fevit:^s are adequate for 
developing the skills involved. 

Learning Activity 3.1-a 
.On the following pages are three worksheets which are to 

be reviewed by the student in preparation for the reading 

assignment given below. These may be reviewed individually 

or in a group session. Each student ^11: 

a. Read: 

• - * Fryklund, Verne. Occupational Analysis . New York: 

Bruce Publishing , 197D. 

b. Complete worksheets 1, 2, and 3. 

71 . • 



Occupationali A^filysis 



rkB^t 1 



Wprl 

Uamlng Aeflvlty 3.1-a ^ 

Define the following terms on^ the basis of reading^ and /or class 
lectures. 

1. Occupational analysis - « 

2. Systems analysis 

3. Job classification 

, \ ( 

4. Jobs 

5. Operation or Step 
Job description 



7, Blocks ^ ^ 



6 • , 

Fryklund, Verne. Occupational Analysis . New York: Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1970. Chapters 1, 4-7, 10 and 11. ^ 



^1. 
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Occupational Analysis 

Key ^- Worksheet 1 
Learning Activity 3.1-a 



1. Occupational Analysis , a technique by means of which the essentlalu 
elements of an occupation, or any part of an occupation or activity , are 
identified; and listed for instructional purposeB. 

2. Systems Analysis , a research technique in business and Industry conceived 
for the solution of problems relating to identifying and overcoming dlff 1- 
cultles in effective utilization of resources in managemetit, production, 
and distribution of goods. 

' 3- Job Classification , a technique used in establishing base rates for 
classifying all jobs. It consists of tWo kinds: classification (1) by 
occupations and (2) by grades within cm occupation or in several occupations. 

4. Job 9 the work done for remuneration. 

5. Operation/Step , a unit of work in a Job that Involves the making, 
servicing, or repairing of something. 

■ ' "* ^ 

«6. Job Description , statements relating to general duties^ training required, 
working ctondltlons, remuneration, and so on, of any personT who would 
attempt to qualify as a worker in a particular occupation. 

7. Blocks, anooccupation made up of divisions of work each of which is 
practically an occui^ation in Itself. A person can be trained in a 
division or in the %rhole occupation. It is very applicable to service 
and industrial trades. 



7 " * ' ^ ■ 

Fryklund, Verne. Occupational Analysis . New York: Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1970. 
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What are the three kinds of Information "^copies necessary for doing 
an occupational analysis? 



2. 
3. 
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Occupational Analysis 

♦ ' 

Worksheet 3 
Learning Aptlvlty 3.1-a 

* • 

Blocking an Occupation 

A* Choose one occupation and complete a block description of It. 

B* Choose one block of the above exercise and Show the operations procedure 

for that block, include related Information. 
C. Select one operation land list thh Instructional steps necessary and In 

proper, sequence to complete tl^ operation,. List the tools » equipment* 

and material needed to teach the operation. 
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Learning Activity 

Another ne'thod of occut>atlonal analysis Is the one presented 

In Mager and Beach. The folloirlng worksheets are to be 

,■>•, 

reviewed by the student In preparation for the suggested 
reading asslgnnent. These may be reviewed Individually 
or In a group session. 
Each student will: 

a. Read: 

Mager^ Robert^ and Beach^ Kenneth M. » Jr. Developing 
Vocational Instruction . Belaonty CA: Fearon 
Publishers y 1967. Chapter 3. 

b. Complete the task analysis worksheets. 




^ Task Analysis 

. Worksheet 1 
Learning Activity 3.1-b 

. •/ 

? . \ ■ * 

On thd basis of reading Chapter 3 of Developing Vocational Instruction >^ 

by Robert Mager and Kenneth Beach and/or class lectures » define the follovlngv 

sterns: * 

1. Job: ' . 



2« Job description: 

If '. 

- '' ^ 

3. Task: 

!»• Task listing: 

5. Task detailing: \ ' 



^ Task Analysis 

Key - Worksheet 1 
Learning Activity 3.1-b 

Job, « Includes a niimber«bf tasks perfomied by a worker In a vocation. 

Job description . Is a general statement about what tasks a person on 
the Job doe^, and. tells something about the conditions under which he/she 
does th«r; 

Task , a logically rel«|;ed set of actions required t&t the conplAlon of 
a job objective. it 

* 

Task llstlni^ . the first- step In the task analysis which Involves the 
listing of all the task^ that night be Included In the Job. 

Task detailing , the second step In the task analysis which Involves 
listing the steps. Involved In each of the tasks on the list In terms 
of what the person does when performing* the step. 



Task Analysis 

Worksheet 2 
Learning Activity >*l-b 

Draw the configuration of the Task testing Sheet given by Nager and 
Beach and explain the purpose of each column. 

From your area of expertise and/or an assigned occupation from your 
Instructor, complete one "Task Listing" for one occupation.* 
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Task AnaflyslB -^^^^^ 

> ■ Nbrksheet 3 

Learning Ac t l\cL ty 3 . 1-b 

Draw the configuration of the Task Detailing Sheet given by Mager and 
Beach and explain the purpose of each column. 

Prom your area of expertise and/or an"^ assigned occupation from your 
instructor, coiq>let^one "Task Detailing Sheet" for one occupation. 
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Instructional Objective 3.2 
^'Peslgn a course outline from an occupational analysis, advisory group 
Input, curriculum guides, and other related* sources. 



Bacjkground Information 

The Course Outline determines the objectives and learning activities 
whlcj^e to be Incorporated Into the Instructional plan. When the selection 
of these Items Is complete and the teaching methods have been decided upon, 
then specific lesson guides c||p[ii, prepared and needed content selected. 
The process of deciding upon what should be Included In the content of a course 
Is called "Subject Matter Analysis." -Systematic analysis will provide the 
teacher with a structural framework for writing the course outline. 

To begin, the teache^ needs to decide upon the overall go^j f or the course 
■^ese general goals are usually developed after careful conil^H|ion of the 
various subject matter elements and their relationship to what the atudent Is 
to do with the knowledge or skill after It Is mastered. Concurrently or • 
following the goal writing process, skills tnd knowledge required are analyzed 
to determine the subject matter or content. Some common methods used to 
analyze subject matter are: (1) analysis by the teacher based upon past 
experiences, (2) consultative assistance, (3) advisory committee suggestions, 
or (4) a"" combination of these methods. Whatever the analysis method utilized, 
the process Involves the Identification of major topics of the subject 
matter needed to develop competencies required In the occupation. A course 
can then be organized into units . 

Each unit Is based<^on the same, or related, course ^^^^ occupational^ 
competencies^ and takes into consideration logical relationship of equipment 
required, skills and knowledges required, and materials "^br pr^ucts used 
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Units are divided Into smaller segments which are usually referred Co as 
lessons, and which may vary In length from a few minutes to a number of hours 
depending upon the objectives to be achieved* As the course outline Is 
developed, some of the factors to be considered are: (1) the background and 
capabilities of the potential studejit, (2) the available Instructional facilities 
and ^ulpm&t, and (3) the expected benefit from the Instruction* 

It may become evident early In the process of outline development that 
( many ualts and/or segments cannot be Included In the Initial Instructional 
plan* Time considerations, equipment requirements, teacher expertise and , 
other factors which are unique to an Instructional situation require that 
thes« be planned on-the-spot* 

The sequence of the various units and their segments Is critical* The 
sequence of presenting teiichlng material to students should always be from 
relatively simple or "ecTsy" to the complex or difficult mafierial* Instructional 
levels refer to the level of proficiency expected of the student after each 
unit of instruction is presented* ^ 

The following criteria should provide some further guidance for deter- 
mining the instructional plan* 

1* The design of the course should facilitate and encourage the selection 
and development of many types of learning experiences which contribute 
to the achievement of the desired outcomes* 

2* From among all the learning experiences thfiC might contribute ' 

* 

significantly to the realization of educational goals and objectives, 
the course design should enable the teacher to develop those »that , 
are most meaningful to a particular group of learners* 

■ J - . ■ 




V 
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3. ^ Thp design should permit .teachers ^ to utilize sound principles of 

learning In selecting and -guiding the developA^t of learning 
acj>lvi,tl^s in the class. 

4. The 'design ishould enable teachers adapt the experlenbes to the > 



developmental needs, capacities, and maturity levels of students. 
The design should encourage teachers to talce account of the-leamlng\ 



experiences which students— have oatslde the ^lass and Irc^la^^ thpse 



1 



to activities carried on within It. 



6. The design should provide a continuity In 3j&mlng experlen^s so 
thft the learning activities In ^ahicijtmti^ tfre engaged at any\^, - 
one time, build on 'and fully develop-^teamlngs gained from earlier 

. . experiences and lead Into further experiences . _ ' , ^\ 

r . , ■ . . ■ ./ ■ 

7. The design of the course should be realistic, feasible, an^ ^accepta^^' 

\ . ' ." . 'V ■ • ■ . ■ . . V ^ ' ^ ' ' 

The steps to use In organizing the unit outline ar^^ ' i ' . 

• - ■ . v.i: ■ _ V 

I. Selecting the unit tltle/.developlng the topical outline 

' ' • . ■ -» ■ ' 

; ■ A., Unit' • " / ' ' ' v • ^' ^ 

(1) A unit Is art ehtlty that Is Identified by Its homogeneous f..:. 

content and not by conditions of time. ^ It Is, that P^rt 

? . ■ '■ \ ■ . r • *' ' r " ^ ■ ** 

* of the Instruction -^h^t focuseis upon a centrlll content ^ 

* ( , ' # ^. . ■ ^ . 

p oriented topic, such as the "respiratory system" br the * ^ 
^ "automobile braking system, or a basic competendy: such as 
N "cj^lqulatlng fettlllzer needs," "handling complaints," or * 

. - "writing, specifications." ^ % . 

B. Writing the unit title ^ , 

(1) Write, unit tltlflB that are concise, coittplete, and desct^^Lvfi 
of the unit cdntent: ^ ^ ' * ^' ' 

(2) Avoid, titles that are too brief and consequently open^tii 
conjecture,* such as "pole timber," "transistors," "laws," 





^^^^^ 

A "^'i II. Identify^i% l^S8prliN^l||ftln a unit 



«»f ".H.T--- ■ 




A* Lessons are Instructional divisions of a unit • Each lesson Is a , 

sisgment of coheaSMi Instructional activity and the to^al liistfuctlonal^ 
seRments vlthln M|li|B|f instruction provide for sequential and coor-; 
dlnated learnlng^HHj^^ 
Factors that determine the mimber of Instructional segments In a 
unit are: 

(1) the complexity and number of, performance objectives for the unlt'^^^ 

(2) the level of proficiency required In the occupation for which 
learners are/ttielng" prepared* - 

(3) age, academic level, ^^lity and background of learners, 
' (4) equipment, tools, and materials available, and \ <|| 
^ly) sequence of the tnClt within the course. 

L|amlng Activity 3.2-a . 

^^ing suggestions given above and the occupational analy's'ls 
completed in Learning Actlvlty'^3.1-a or^ 3.1*-b> develop a 
bourse outline for an occupation. A s.uggested format is given > 



coij^^an^c 
on the ^lldw^hg page. 



I- 



# 
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SuggtHtiid Cout^se (IlK^lne Format 



For the purposes of sti^d^rdlzatlon and general guidance, the following 
format Is suggested: ^ ' tl''*^ 
(1) Title Page 1 . 

^ (lt"9lngle spaces fro|n top of page and centered) ^ 
Course title (t;^8e, al^l capital letters) > 
(6 single spaces) 'y^ 

InstltutlonisiJL Itiformatlon (school, college, etc.) 
' (7 single spaces) 

Date ' ^- ^ 



(7 single spaces) 



,1 



l>repared by: 



V 



. V*,- > 




• 



Your name ; 



4 , 



V • ♦ 

f 
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Course title 



Course descriptiori* ' 



(This is a very brief overview of the ||ur8e stating the general purpose, of the course » , an indication o 
length of the course (hours of instruction) and the appropriate background or preparation of potential students. 



Course 
1, 



2, 



J 

Course outli-ne 



!• Unit title 

A. segment or lesson title 

B. _^ 

C. r 



Ptfformance Objectives 
i|, fpr Unit 



II • Unit title 

A. segment or lessoo* titl 



B. 

c. 



•V 



'•'if' 



i 



'I'll' ''■•'Jf{''* ^-'^ ''^^ •[ 
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tructlonal ObjectlVe 3.3 



::tt. 



: Design complete det^led plan to used for Instruction. 
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Background information 

While there Is no .one best way to develop and present a detailed Ins true*- 
tldnal plan, 'thatlfy a lesson plan, all plans need to consider: (1) the behavl 
or performan^requlred by the occupation, (2) the motivation,. Intellectual 




ability, social and cdBural backgrounds and aci^demlc «i1bidlty of the students, and 

^ W ' » ■ 

I (3) the metjbill or approaches which most effectively and efficiently ^can asBj||gj: 

^ ..... • . . ♦ fii^^i: ■ • * ' . ' 

^he learner in achieving the required level of per f omittance, f ^ 

The following format has been selected because It helps the Instructor meet 

'^^'the' ^bove requirements for nearly all Instructional actlvlt^s^ An explanation 

1^ oC the various components of the lesson plan format follows and a sample lesson 

plan ^s Included. 



Sect;f.pn 1 - Unit 

•• _ ■ * ■ • . ■ ■ ^- 

In a sentence or two explain the uplt of which this lesson wpul^d 



and where, In^ the context of the larger unit. It would-be taught^ 



Section 2 - Behavioral objec^ves 



Stat^ ypUr behavl6ra^vOb^fittlyei| In writing. Remember, your 61 




objecrfclvis 



must follow3iihe[r1>ktter^ suggested 



students 



his module and 



It be clear to your 




Sect||Gm 3 - Jlatlonale ^ • up , 

V f^^|j^io^ale Is aTaij^p^ ekpUii^tlon o^ justification of Why the Ijartier^ 
*tieeds to achieve the behaiilorlr abjeetlves. Imaglo* a visitor asking, ••Wh|, . 
^ are voiL teAchlnR this at this ttme?" The rationale" would be your response. 



are yoi|| teaching this at this t^me?" The rationale would be your response. 
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Section 4 - Content 

Content Includes facts, pr.lnclples, or generalisations vhicfei are needed 
to ac^eve the behavioral objective. The extent to which they are included in 
the lesson i4an vln depand upon the experience and background of the teacl^<i^. 



At a minimum, t^is should be a "key word" checklist of the material to be^aught, 
arranged in the order t^iat you will teach it. This Icind of checklist cari save 
you and your af udents a great deal of misunderstanding and confusion if^ it is 
prepared and used careft0Ly» 

Section 5 - Instructional strategies • 

Tt||f instructional strategies are methods uHd to Involve the learner 
in actfllLties which will lead tjlthe achievement df behavioral objectives. , 
H^lthough these may be considered teaching or teacher strategies and a^e teacher « 
guidedt learning will result only from activity of the learner. Th^ 8trat«|;le8 
.selected need to provide^atn opportunity for the leanier toQ^'actlce the behavlof 
stated in the bethavibral obj^ctlva. 

Section 6 - Evaluation Prbc^^ras ^ 

this i^art o|^:your lesaon pla^ji^itiould describe in detail ^he pracedu^<8 y^|||^( 
' '-jwlll follow In evaluating progress of^the student and student performancei at 
the ^ojncluslon of InstructlonT^These procedures must relate 'to the 




ocpdures must relate 'to the^jc^&nditltnf 



and criteria stipulated in the behavioral o%jectivci|^ the beginning of 
lesson. A word of caution: BE SURE YOU MEASURE THE BEHAVIOR AS S^iCfED IN THE 
•OBJECTI# AND UNDERSTOOD BY LEARNER. ' g 



Section 7 r Mai 



If rials and aida ) ' 



' ^xHiiB should be a 4^ecklli4 of el4ry thing ypu plan to use lesson. 



The list should In^ude audiovisual equipment^ handouts, boolJ^ equipment and 



Learning Activity 

At this point you should now be able to combine all of the 
competencies learned In the module toward th^ preparation of 
a lesson plan based on behavioral objectives and content 
requl;^ed In an occupation In your vocational field. 
Prepare a single lesson plan following the format discussed 
and ^lustrated using an Instructional objective appropriate 

to an|^ccupatlon In your vocational field ^ T^ls plan may be 

iff 

one to Incorporate Into your Carrier Project. 

i - • . 

Bring the lesson plan In to the appropriate Instructional 
team iiieSlb^r for evaluatich.- ' 



Saaple Lesson Plan 



UNIT _ 

^. ^"^^ 
This lesson is Co be included in an overall unit Mlliiig with resistors . 
as electroriic components. It sHould be introduced i^rior to' any circuit building. 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE (S) , ' , ^ 

Given 10 resistors marked with RMA color code bands, the student will be able I 
to give the l^orrect ohmage value and tolerance of Ach resistor with lOOZ accuracy. -^^ 

RATIONALE y . ^ 

To be effective in th|B electronic industry students must be able to identify ' 
risistor values using t'he standard color. code markings accepted by industry. 

\CENTKAL IDEA - ^ 
The identification of resistors by color codes 



Instructional Objective 



Procedures (Strategies) 



,. , . 1 

1. Assign numerical values 




a. 


iPk if any students know the sys- 


to appropriate colors 






ask stu^ttlnt^to give values and 




b. 








list on Heckboa^d 

giisa;.!yinglf " to h^p remember 




* i 


^ c. 






color¥ a*d CO* 






d. 


demoitstrate^n ovdrhfad projector 








how the colors work together 




e. 


ask students to assign values to 
examples - 



2. Assign 



nces 



a. 

b. 
c. 



explain purpose of Ath band 
explain values of sq^d and silver 
%tM examples on overhead projec- 
tor 

ask students , to assign toler||Qce^||. 
to new ejcamjples on overjtiead 



EVALUATION PROCEDURE , \ 

After students afivpear to be iible to afsign the proper olfekge value and toler- 
ance, show 20 resistors of vai^ious values and tolerances to the students. Have them 
list the prope^f values and tolerances. Exd^nge papetf^and score the Correct answers. 
Return papers to students for immediate faeAack ^d ItBd up for examination any 
resistor missed by a student' and have another st ^u%»fe explain the value and tolerance. 
Provide additional inatruction to those who did not get lOOZ. 

MATERIALS AND kjp^ | . 

oHhrhead proiector, maritng pen, tranaparenciea—blank and examplea, chalkboard, 
chalk, md 20 raaiatora. ^ 



APPENDIX , 



APPROACHES TO THE WRITING OF PERFCHIMANCE OBJECTIVES 
IN THE SIX LEVELS OF THE COGNITIVE IXWAIN 

.! ■ life 

A Self-Inli'tructlonal Module 



■ 4- 
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Voctftion^j^ teachets, a» curriculum specialists, will be involved 

ct** *'*"*^*^^nt of leaminS* It is the intent of this ilfdule to provide you 
about. the cog^tive taxonomy.^ 
iCno^'l^dg^ of the cognitive taxonomy asflsts one in writing of performance 
^^^e^^^^^* ^'^^'^h >Hanlngf«l. However, it should be remembered that know- 

^^iconomy ta of Wttla value If thia knowledge cannot be applied ^ 
^ 'sCK^f ^^^^'^^^KtBti'On procea^ batween teacher and atudent. 

^. Oblgctivea of This Module 

» 

bIx levels In the cognitive domain ^||p^en given a llat 
^^^^?ot«***^^ objectivea at various taxonoiiil%'l^ela, Identify and 
' a ea ^gj^ objective at the appigpriate level. 

^' ^^^^r»^^ ondef"tandlng of the^TPationale for |rriting perfor- 
^bjectlvea. 

^t«ej=5j* conve******^ pares of a perfofiaaoce (beha^oral) objective 

^^i^lete 4i mlnlitfum of three P^rfotmance objectivea Including all 

•the ' • ' I 

^ ^^onenta^ which vlli be applicable to aft least three different 

\ J ^"^"P^ions. V • ^ 

W^te ■ ♦ 

*• ^ perfot^nce objective for a designated taxonomlc level. 

In ^^"^f^^^'^e b^havl^^ftl Objective claMlf Ici'tilon and anp;|7 thla 
, ^^*®"^ttcatlon to a specific'' taxonomlc level. 

• Introduction 

gloc* P**^^^ are i^ot bom ^th klbwledge^ they oHist in soae way acquire 



ERIC^ 



^^SJ-i^^fO". •4., TsggnoBy of Bdacational Obiectives. Handbook I; 
^2fi^«aB^^ (Neir WkT^ivld McKay Co., Inc., 195^>. . 
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^ It* When knowledge Is acquired. It can be used as a basis fo|p^eveloplng 
0_ skills and abilities which are usually referred to as levels of understanding. 

In the taxonony presented by Taxdnotty of Educational Objectives , this theme Is 
utjLllzfd. Robert /Gagf>e refers^ to knowledge as Information and to skills and^ 

cognitive strategies. Both alf eretic 



cerei^ces Indicate a 

heed for classification, as well as structure', to enable teachers and students alike 

to bet^e^ understand the Iftamlng process. / || « 

Althpugh a taxonomy Is a classification system, a means of categorising ob- 

jects into sets. It has anothet^jjpLement that makes It unique. It Is hierarchical 

in structure. The type of taxonomy dictates the method by which classes are 

wwangcdjjr the hierarchy. 

Types of learning tv^e been divided into three categories by educators.. Thei4 

# ; ^ 

categories are often referred to^as domains, since they deal with different aspects 

of the mind. The psychomotor domain prlflpsrily deals with the ability to coordinate 

the physical being. Examples of the psychomotor domain would be the ability to 

haisier n nail, position stock in a vise, or form a ijB.of bread. Many objecttyes, 

such as *'th|^ow a ball" or "foriUll letter of the alflHlt,*; are written in the pmy 

chomotor domiln. for primary grades; and many in Secondary grad^a are utilised in 

the area of physical and vocational educatiin. The affective dtpain deals primarily; 



with values, attitudes. Interests^ 4nd feelings, k These, objectives are included in 



^^ocational education because of the^'^^^ getting and keeplOj^ a job. Hoi^ 

ever, thtfse objliilvea are more difficult to evaluate,, since the meastllto of attl- 

• tudinal change often is cloudi^d by the difference between e|;at^ attitudes and real 
attitudes. In this module we will be primarily concernmtf^i^tn tlW^tfttltlve domain. In 



2 .^^^ 
Robert M. Cagn^l^, Conditloip of Learning, (Mew Tsrkl H^Ci^^neliart and 
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Winston, Inc.^, 1965) » 



It imj8t Hlvays be remembered, however, that In the development of^ognltlve 
objectives (primarily the development of what t;o teach), there la always the 
underlying affective area that oft^n dictates how we teach. 

COGNITIVE DOIAIN 

The cognitive doajllii taxonomy Is divided Into two parts. Th^ first part 
deals w||pi knowledge, Jff^tj\ bxA recall The secmd part Is concerned with 
complex behaviors, abilities, or skills. In the cognitive taxonomy, it Is 
presupposed, that there are several types and 'levels of thinking. Because of 
tit. ^ peopldivho eoncedir themselves with the writing of Jibjectiyes in the 
cognitive domain must plan leamliig techniques and strategies upon these yar- 
ious levels of thinking for the prpper focus to be Implemented. The levels of 



the cognitive domain, ftlMHrdlng to Bloom, are: 
Knowl^^ll^^^ 
^ Comprehension 
^ Application 
Analysis 
' Synthesis 



t 



.1 



Evaluation*^ ' 



In terms of sequential arrangement of the cognitive hierarchy, knowledge 
would be cotisidered the Ipwest level (least dif^lc^l^ to gtasp) j|pl the other 



) f ive categories would increase in dl#flculty f1rom^c<Aiif>rehension^to evaluation. 
For the purpose of imdetstandihg^ th^ taxonomy, we mights then go to a nuiidbering 
systcii: 1) knowledge^ 2) coavrehenslon, 3) application, 4) analysis ^ 5) synth< 
B^Bi mnd 6) evaluation. ' 



* • ■ . ■. ■: 

KNOWLEDGE:. . ■^ 

f 

Knowledge Is the category In the cognitive domain that emphasizes thh 
ability to rememb^er Information or facts. The achievement of knowledge la 

previously disseminated. There h^s been much Research done In the area of 
this level of the taxoncfmy and the research Indicates that the knowledge level ^ 
la overused to the extent that^lt Is detrimental to the thinking process. Al- 
though the kpositledge level forma a basis from which to build complex behavior^ 



assumed^ wh4| the student is merely regurgitating 'in^format ion that has been 



% learner is not actively involved in utilizing or transforming ^^i<>r^l(fCo(i'^* 
There are some e4ucators who go so far as to say that knowledge may be^^^^li^s 
nless it is utilized in some way.x There are also those who purport that^ know*- 
inji^lthout using knowledge in a demonstrated or literal sense could have a^ *^ 
%:^^^^liegatlve e^^feet ip 'th^ affective area, especially in the arqa of the development 




of Interests and posit\^e self-concept. 



In conQtructlng^erformance^obJectives for the knowledge level the verbs 
utilized would be to ddfihe, recall, list, write, acquire, name, identifyi ^ 
recognize, memorize, outline," distinguish, relate, o4 tabulate. This is Qot a 
cofiplete list, but one on which you can rely as you beg^n to develop ob^ctlves 
of your own at the' knowledge level. • t 

The ^outcomes approach to the writing of performance obJectiV|»s at the 



knowledge level consists of^the inclusion of three' major compdnents. The three 
• components recommended by Robert Mager in Preparing Instructional Objectives' ^ 
-ll^are: 1) observable* behavior, 2) conditional 3) criterion. Observable behavior 
on the part of the learner would |>e the verb phrase of the objective. Verbs to 
bA avoided in the. description of observable behavior would be to understai|d. 



appreciate, know, or conptehend^ These verbs describe behavior whicjUls difficult 



, 3 



Fearon _ _ 

4 



Robert F. Mager, Pyepari^ Instriictic^ial Objeitlveit . (palo Alto/ CA^:' ' 
, Publishers, lH2h \ /. . ' > \ \ • 



\ 

to measure unless assumptions on the part of the evaluator are Included. 

Conditions under which the student will be expected to demonstrate achieve- 
raent of the objective must be described In written objectives. Special Instruc- 
tion, materials^ equipment, or time limits would constitute conditions. 

Criterion for success must be Included In the objective. The percentage 
correct, the ixun^er right, the range of acceptability or the minimum l^vel of 
accuracy are examples of criteria for' success. 

The outcomes approach to writing performance objectives emphasizes that 
the function of these performance objectives Is for the planning of Instructlpn . 
In writing performance objectives for the planning of . Instruction It Is assumed 
{^hat each student wlthliV the classroom can succesjsfully' master the behavior . 

' which is specified in the objective. Thee criterion level of the objective, then 

(► • ' ' *' 

should specify the minimum acceptable performance. 

■ • ' ' ■ - ' / ■ ■ ' 

COMPREHENSION: 

- Objectives 'Written at the comprehension level require the learne^ to ^ara- 

^ phrase, restate, or translate ideas from one form to another,. Verbs commonly / 

$ 

I ■ 

used in the writing of ohjectives at the comprehension level woulc^' Include to 
group, form, translate, read, examine, discuss, classify, Interptet, describe, 
illustrate, prepare, estimate, summarize, restate, rephrase, reorder, d^raw, 
demonstrate, infer, predict, extrapolate,, and extend. This is not a complete 
list, but one' on' which you can draw as you b^gin to write objectives at the 
comprehension level. . 
> ^ .The basis behind the ccfmprehension cat^^ory of the cognitive taxonomy, is 

one of understanding the inforifiatlbn acquired. This is considered to be one 

i 

level higher than the knowledge category, since, at this point, students must 
digest the material or information and i)e able to .restate in their own words 
and within their own framework. « / * 

97 • 
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A' comprehensloii question tequlres a greatet* degree of active participation ' 
by the student. The student in responding to a comprehension question must manipu- 
late the information in such a way as to make it more than just recall or regurgi^ 

tation. Material' or information which the student has rephrased in his/her oifn 

. ' ■ • . ' * - -■, • ' 

mind will be retaioed longer. ' ' \^ ' 

Examples of performance objectives written at the comprehension level would 



be: 



1.' 6iven 25 res^stortf, the student Will write the proper ohmage value. 
. from the color ,c6de markingswith a lOOZ accuracy. 



2. Given 25 piecea of wood, the student will place the woods into^^the 
two categories of wood classification, hard or soft, with 90Z 
accuracy. . , 

In developing your own objective, you should always be aware of the 

rationale behind your selection of an objetti^e. If there is no reason for the 

Student to be lnti;oduced to certain injEormation, or no reason for a component of 

a lesson, to be included in yonx instruction, why include it? It should be obs^er- 

ved also that objectives written kt the comprehension level of the cognitive 

Lxonomy are concerned with the restating of ideas or interpretation of ipforma- 

tion. . * ' ■ ' ' 1 ' 

If you would like, to check on your progress at this point in the module, theref 
is a test on the next page for your, cons ideraJt ion. If you cannot comf^lete this 
test, ^t might be well to reread the knowledg^ 
this module. 



and comprehetiston sections of 
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INSTRUCTIONS: Place a K before each Knowledge question or teqt Item. 

Place a ^ b^fote j^ach' comprehension question or test Item. 



■ { ■ 

, •"'4 * ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

•.' < f .' ' . . ' , . . ' ' 

li How- would you define radio transmission? 

. . r / . . ^ - . • f 

.2, AiKlthout tKfe use ^of a text, idc^t the dlffeifcnt types 

>^of .weld tblnts. 



3, ! y>^.^ does* fusion mean? 

vU^lng th^ definition of - £uslon stated above, formulate 

^- in your own iifo|^e, a tlefinltlon for atomic fusion. 



Given a description of complete treatments for a hospital- 

Izecty^patlent with tasks tbderllned, write above aach under- 
lined task the j>erson (Medical Docto^, Regis terdJ Nurse, 

Aid'e)\yho 8houl(^ assume ejachi task. . 

\ ^ . • <^ . ■■ . ' 

a. Sunnarlze the events leading up to the industrial 

accident. / ^' 

7. / List in order the six lev«l8 of Bloom^s Taxonomy.' 

8. * Give an. example of de facto 'segregation. 



KEY - TEST ON COMPREHENSION 



The clue here la the underlined word ''you/' 
hae had to rephraae. 



The learner 



K Probably recall/XtHoweverp If the ^ypea^of v^ldk. had been 
covered In claaa at aome earlier tine and th^ atudentii' 
were aaked to Identify es^raplea of velda^ then {thla quea- 
tlon would be at' the Comprehenalon level. 

K A atudent could, parrot |>ack a textbook deflnltlira and an- 
'^ver the queatldn. 

C Here the atuden^ nuat explain the term In hla/har own vorda. 

C Thla exerclae required atudenta to Identify exai4>lM <of taaka 
to be performed -by Aidea. ^ ^ 

jC^ The atudent la atpked to take all the eventa lealllng jup to 
t^he Induatrfal' accident and aelect only the Important onea. 
In doing aop ahe/he would demonatrate underatandlng of the 
event by aeiectlng the l»i>ortant or aallent happenlnga. 

R Textbook recall, ^, 



C . The key word here la /'example." . Although a atudetit could 
) recall an example given by the teacher (which would be a 
knowledge level behavior) It la aaaumed hla/herl £oiq>rehen8lo][i 
of de facto aegregatlbn. * ^ I 



J 
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1 . . 

APPLICATION: , ■ 

- . ■ • ' ■ 

The next higher level of the cognitive taxonbnoy la the application level, 
where learners adapt Information and knowledge to new problematical situations* 
A general definition for the application level, then; wouljd be the ability to 
take ^ problem. Idea, principle, or theory and use It In a new situation. 
Students, In being given a problem or situation which is telatlyely new, will 
d^lse a method of solving the problem according to the Information they poMess 
and comprehend* Often at the application, level studentis must first sort ouc 
information tp decide which information will Ue applicable in th^ new situation 
they are faced with. The application category requires that 'students possess 
the knowledge and cbrapVehension of that knowledge, in order to apply It to any 
situation. 

• ■ ■ » 
A. comprehension level problem requires that , st^udeots know an abstraction 

well enough so that they^ can apply it. Application goes one step beyond. Given 

a p'roblem new to the studiSlkt* the student will apply, the appropriate abstraction 

without being told which abstVaction to utilize or being shown how to use the 

' , / ■ ■ ' ' • ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

abstraction in that sp^ific situatioTi. 

Application is \app lying knowledge to problems in ^eryday life. This 
involves t^ ability to explain Ideas throqgh problem solving techniques^ Stu- 
dents vmst be able to develop their /own strat^egies for dealing with new situa- * 
tions, rather than being told which strategy to apply ^ In classroom situations 
there are many opportunities for students \to develop their problem solving 
capabilities and to develop their ability to transfer knoyledge to new situations. 

As we get to the higher levels of the taxonomy — those levels which requlce , 
more complex behaviors than recall — we enter more and aot^..^nto the affective 
domaiiT. ^Students react to higher level questions -according to. their own experl 
ence. Once a student has comprehended information, he/she has internalized it. 
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Vnien thl0 occurs, an Interplay of the newly comprehended .knowledge and experience 

begins. In this* sense, there is more opportunity for interaction between dif-' 

ferent viewpoints* for solving problems* 

Examples of behavioral objectives written at the application level would 

be: . . 

1. Given the instructional technical manual for automobiles, remove 
and gap the spark plugfr of an automobile to the proper setting 
and replace them with 100% accuracy*'^ 

• ' 

1. (For twelfth gradfr vocational automotive sttidents) Demonstrate 

ability to make correct application of technical instructions * 
from manuals on gapping spark plugs, so that when given thja in^ 
structiOn technical manual can remove and gap the spark j^lugs of 
an automobile to the proper setting and replace them with lOOZ 
accuracy* ,1 

* ■ » 

2* Given ten Ohm*s Law problems, apply the correct formula^to be^ 
used in solving each of the ten' problems and solve tKe problems 
with 90Z accuracy. 



el^c 



(For tenth grade basic electronic students) use the application 
of the Qhm*8 Law formulas In solving circuit problems, so that 
wheti given ten Ohm^s'Law problems can app^y the correct formula 
to be u^ed in solving each of the ten problems and solve the 
probleDBS with 90Z accuracy** \ 
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TEST ON APPLICATION 



True-False. Application problems can be useful as relnforcers of 
learning. 



2. True-False. Application problems J^pically have convergent (pre- 



3. 



established) answers. 
True-False. Application problems can be used to diagnose learfiing 
difficulties. 



4. True-False. A student can use the correct methods ^to solve a problem 



5. 



but get the wrong answer. s 
vniich of the following reasons would not explain why ttachers don't 
ask more Application level >guestions? 

a. v^J^plication questions require a certain aja6unt of creativity to 

create a novel testipg sil^uation. 

b. Application level behayior^pf Up requires passage of a certain 
time period to ascertain. ^ | 

ci Application problems are too hard for most students. 

d. Teachers may not know how to construct either performance objec- 

\- • ■ 

i^ves or jjuestlons at the Application level. , 



V 
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KEY - TEST ON APPLICATION 



1 Trtte. Because of the fact that ^hay aometlmea are given veeka after 

the original leamingt^ they demonatrate to the learner 

that thttre la value in remembering information. Also, aince 

application problema typically have 4 **right** answer, the 

correct aolution of the problem for thia anaver can alao be 

reinforcing. ^ 

. 

2. True. Of all the levela above the Knowledge level, the Application » 

* " ^ ■• 
category ia probably the moat convergent. 

3. True; Diagnoaia of learning difficulties can be facilitated by having 
^ studenta show their work. 

4. True. This may be one reason why teachers should ask students^ to show 

their work so that partial- credit can be given. 



'-'I 
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ANALYSIS: 

^ The next highest level In Che cognitive taxonomy Is the analysis level. 
Analysis Is primarily, a deductive apf>roach, but It Is also partially Induc- 
tive since It goes beyond just breaking the subject Into component parts. 

^ Analysis calls for the learner to dissect or br^ak the total structure ' 

/ ..... . . 

Into components. In analysis, the student uti;Llzes the logical thinking process > 

Arflvlng at underlying organization or motivation behind a communication would 
be one type of analysis. The analysis level Is m6re closely related to the 
evaluation level than to ^the application level, but one must keep In mind that 
knowledge, 9omprehenslon, and application are all subsumed In the analysis 
category. Analysis Involves looking beneath the surface to discover the Inter- 
action and Interplay of the various component parts of the general communication. 

Performance objectives In the analysis level require the learpei' to Iden- ^ 
tlf y component parts of a Whole and to understand the relationships and ^the 
reasons for the relationships. Analysis Is concerned wlth'^detlvlng meaning 
from Information as shown by the learner *8 ability to understand the components 
and to understand the Interrelation of the comp;^n€hits. A general .definition 
for analys-ls, then, would be the ability to break down material into componetnt 
parts and to detect the relationship of the parts and the way they are struc- 
tured.' Analysis Is used for purposes of clarification of Intent and to make 
the es^stlng relationships between the components more explicit. 

The components In an analysis problem can be explicitly stated, value 
liden, or Inferred. The learner should be able to distinguish between these 
things and .should have the ability to distinguish between fact and assumption. 
The learner should be able to Identify' which components of the vpole are 



essential to Its efficient communication, as well as to analyze xhe form, 

) 
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•tructvre and organixatloii of tha matarial or information t^ii^ is being praaantad. 

Exanplaa of parfojtmance objactivaa at the analysis level would be: 

1. Given a telviision set with a raster but no picture, analyze 
^ the problem and lilst a minimum of four causes of the problem 

within a five mlnut^e period. 

1. (For twelftl^ gradp vocational electronic Students) Demonstrate 
lability to analyze malfunctions, in television, so that when 
given a television set with a raster but no picture, will 
analyze the problem and list a minimum of four causea of the 
problem within a fivf minute period. 

' • *, ' 

2. After watching a five minute video tape of a salesperson in action, 
analyze this situation to determine the factora involved. in the 
loss of the sale with 75Z accuracy. 

2. (For twelfth grade distributive education atudents) Demonstrate 
the. ability to distinguish factors In the making of salea, so that 
after watching a five minute vidao tape of a salesperson in actioi), 
can analyze the situation determine the factora involved in the 
loss of the sale. 

i ■ • 

It should be observed at this point in yo|uf reading that the analysis 
category is a more complex category than the ones which have preceded it. It 
is th|e process that is the important concef^t in analysis^ not necessarily 
whether all the answers agree. Analysis leads to more divergent thinking and, 
responding, and often in analysis there is not Just one correct answer. 

%Some of the verbs that can be utilized in the formation of performance 
object ivea on the analysis level wj^ld be to contrii^^ distinguish, deriv^,, 
organize, discriminate, differentiate, rationalize, deduce, categorize, and 
analyze. Thia is not a^ complete list and some of theae verbs may be used in 

other categories on a more simple or more complex level. 

/ 



/ \ 
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TEST ON analysis'^ 

1. Truc-Fals«. Viewing a Vld«o t«p«d Caachlng aaaalon and shoving how 

tha dlffarant parts Intarralatad to achlava tha taaching 
objactlye voUld be an axampla of an Analysis quastlon. 

2. Trua-Falsa. Studaats should ba glvan practlca In parfomlng tha 

oparatlona Involvad In analysis bafora balng aakad to uaa 
tham In an AnaJLysls problan* ' 
3* Trua-Falaa. Analysis quastlons, bacausa thay are difficult, ahould' 
) only ba upad vltlvbrlghtar atudanta. 

■/ ■ 

A. True-False. One raaaon^ Analyala queatlona give atudanta problana la 

r 

that they often deouind thinking dp^raC^ona which run counter 
to ^regular probljBtts. 




5. True-False. Analyalr queatlona a|^otally Inappropriate for^^ver 

grade children, e.g. » grades 5, 6, 7iand 8. 
6* Which of the following llata of vorda la noat often aaaoclated with 
Analyals queatlona? ^ . 

a. DeflQe, conpara, aunBarlse^ Interpret* 

b. Evaluate^ Judge» react. 

c* Claaalf lcMtlon» aotlvea* aaaumptlons^ blaa^ 

d. KnoWv^ meaorlse. 
7. Which explai^tlon beat flta the following question, ''What assuaptlon 

might yau make about our society from studying the 1968 Vocational 
^ Amendmetfts?" ^ 

a/ This Is a Comprehension question which asks for an Interpretation 
of our society. 

4^ 



b. This la a complex fact^ question asking If the needs jtoA values of 
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•ociaty mvm in fact, raflabtad in Ch« 1968 An«ndm«nCfl. 

This is an Analysis qusstion rsquirlng studants to examioa the 

1968 Vocational Education AoMindnMnts ^nd draw conclusions about 
the society. 

This question cannot be classified into any category. 

- / . ' 
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1. True. Note that the question Included showing the interrelationship of 
parts. If It had just asked the student to Identify different / 

^ parts 9 It would be a Comprehension exercise. 

2. True. This may l>e especially for this category as ,lt isn't often given 
that much Attention Inr our schools. 

3. False: All people in a democracy cm, benefit froa^ractice ±ti logical 

thinking i|nd .being ab^e to understand hov communication works to 
Influence people's thinking. 

4. Truk. Often tlte operations asked for In an Analysis question are just 

the reverse of those normally encountered, i.e., the student ^s 
askea to "take apart" rather than put together a connunique. 

5. False. Th^ j^^verse is true. However, a teacheiTmust carefully plan 

activities' which lead to the desired analytic competencies. 

6. C 

7. C • 



\ 
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SYNTHESIS: 

The nexC highest level of the cognitive taxonomy is synthesis. Bloom 
defines synthesis' as the "putting together of elements and parts so as to 
form a %rfaole«" The synthesis category is one which could be referred to as 
the, level of understanding designed for creativity. Utilqueness, originality, 

•y 

,ioT imagination in the production of a product would be designated as synthesis. 
In the sense that a whole is being created from component parts, leamerd, do. 
nat have to ^reate something totally new to all, but only new to themselves* 
When the learner is involved in the synthesis process, a coid>inatibn of parts 
in . such a way as to constitute a pattern or a structure not clearly there 
before, is created* 

Operations at the synthesis level involve cre^fttivity* Because of this, it 
is more difficult to objectively measure a synthesis ^5 level evaluation component 
It is at the synthesis level, therefore, that the teacher is required to use 
subjective judgment more frequently*. ^ 

Bloom differentiates the sub-categories of Synthesis according to product* 

, In one sub-catisgory, one may view the product ot: performance as a unique tjrpe 
of communication* "A poem; essay or speech would be an example of this 
sub-category* Usually authors try to comiunlcate iertain^ideas and experiences 
to others* Usually, too, they try to communicate for one or more of the fol- 
lowing purposes: to inform, to describe, to persuade, to impress, ot to enter*- 
tain* Ultimately, they want to achieve a given effect (response) in some 

<? . . • 

audience* The particular medium of expression chosen, together with It^ forms 
Biitl conventions, is selected to optimally co^ey certain ideas and experiences* 
The product, or outcome of the Synthesis, can be considered "unique" in at 
least two respects* First, it: does not represent a pre-established set of 

lio 
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' operations or specif loat Ions 'to be castled out, except^ perhaps In the narrow 
sense of furnishing an expr^slve design wh^ch may be int(erp'reted and performed 
hy an Individual or groyp, as In the reading aloud of poetry, the presentation 
of a play, or the perforiiance of a musical composition. In other words, the 



erforjfaiai 

jr 



task was planned by 't^ Instructor so as to provide T0llim for creativity. 
SecofCdly, the product Is partially evaluated on Itp divergence; therefore, 
students/ are encouraged to add their own personal contributions* to the product. 

The second subf-category of the Synthesis level Involn^ the production of- 
a plan or pr^posed^set of operations to be carried, out. ...Bloom Illustrated 



this sub-category as follows:^ „ 



Proposed Set 
of /Operations . 

/ 

^^lan for an 
/ experiment 

/ 

A teaching 
unit 

Specifications 
for a new house 



Process-rl»®» » carrying^ 
out the set of operations 

Carrying out the 
experlinent 

Teaching . 
Building the house 



Expected 
4]Kitcome 

Experimental findings: . 
probability statemev^^A 

Changes Ixi behavior 
The house ^ 



Note how all of these operations result In the production of a tangible 
product. This tanglbli^ product, plus, the quality of creativity, are the two 
distinguishing characteristics of the Synthesis li^vel. Many times, because 
of resource limitations in our schools, the actual final product canndt actually 
be constructed or built. Consequently, we judge the quality of the Syntl^sis 
operation on the basis of the plans themselves. This sub-categoty differs from 
the previous one in *that the product Is more tangible and, therefore^ , sometimes 
eaf ier to evaluate. Teachers generally feel more comfortable evaluating a 
project or project plans than an "original" art form. 

The third sub-category has as its product ot Synthesis a set of abstract:' 
relations. This set of relations may be derived from an analysis of certain 
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observed phenonena. Included here may be the formulation of hypotheses, which 

■ i ^ . 

are guesses or hunches abour potentially^ fruitful dlrectlonPs for research. { 
Also Incluqed in this sub-category would be the formulation 6f generalizations 
or principles. The Peter Principle^ would be an example here. (The. Peter 
Principle states th^ In an organization, ^people advance or. are promoted until 
they unknowingly — at ieast before tl^e Principle was formulatjed — reach rl^elr 

-level of incompetency.) | 

♦ . / . ■ . .1 

^ Verbs commonly used in synthesis type performance objectives would be to 

construct, write, compose, organize, tell, relate, create, design, transmit, 

perform^ originate, predict, modify, develop, formulate, or synthesize. This 

is not a complete list,, but one that the writer of perfoniance objectives at 

the synthesis level can utilize in creating objectives. ^ . 

^K^mples 9.f perfonaance objective^ at the synthesis level would' be: 

' •^^ . ' " ' . . - - . ' ■ ' • ' 

1. (For ti^^^JMyferade vocational' electronics students) Given, Inst r tic t ions |: 
to desl^nSHFbuild a 5 watt or greater, amplifier , the. students will be J 
V able to amH|Ke the problem and creatively design th^ amplifier and " 

build a working model with a measurable output of 5 watts or more. 

^2. Analyze soil,ralope and drainage of an 80 acre field and determine 
amount of and kinds of soil nutrients required to produce^ £^ crop(8) 
which insures highest possible yield and long range profit; 

• V ' ■ ■ ■/ . ° ' 

It should be observed at this point in ^ur reading that syntheses objec- 

* *' *. 

tives are similar to and extend from. obiecklv^s' involving knowledge, compreh^n^ 

• ' ' " ■'.- 

sion, application^ and analysis. The/ are mo^e complete, perhaps, and require 

more originality. Synthesid allows the, student to create a product with no* 

limitation upon the resources utilized. Because of this, it is necessary that 

students worki^ in the synthesis category should be given a wider degree of 

freedom in which to work and the end result (product) should be subjectively 

judged. I 



Latirence Peter and Raymond Hull, Peter Principle , (Oes Plalnes, IL: | 
Bantam Books, Inc., 1970). 
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T:e/T. ON -SYNTHESIS , . 

. • ■ , ^ \ ' : ' ' ■ ' )• -x^ 

True-False.^ . Syntheals joperatlpns cann^ be evaluated, 

True-False^^ Sone subjects are more amenable to Synthesis activities. 

True-Eai^e. ; A student coming up with, or discovering a principle or ^ 

^ . - .ifule unknown to him/her before would not be operating at 

. ' ' . *h ■ ■ 

\ 'the Synthesis l^el.. ^ 

Tr^e-Fal9e'» ',^'e main djLff erence between Application and Synthesis is 

v. . . 'in the degree to which the answer is pre-spedf led. 

Trsie-FalsjB. StudeiltS' probably should be helped in preparing to Write 

( Synthesis answets. 

True^Falsei A Synthesis activi(!y as defined by the Taxonomy is not 

y |o^aliy Attributable to creativity. 



o 
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: KEY - TEST^N SY»THESIS ' 

1. False* They can be and should as to provide feedback to the student. 

Care should be taken, however, not to stifle personal « \ 
Initiative and creativity* • 

- 2«. True; Sone subjects such as the huasnltles and liberal arts ,^re «ore 

' ' . ■ ^ • ' ' ■ ■ -. . 

'saenable to Synthesis activities, but even science and aath"* can > 

be used to elicit student creativity* - • \ 

3* False* Here Is where teacher subjectivity coaes Intq plsy. If the process 

that the students used to arrive at the product was thel^t* own and If 

* / ,^ . 1 . / • ■ - . 

. the pro4{uct was new to the students, then we wou^d consider 

N • • . ' ■ y * ' ^ - ■ . ^ - 

1 this a Syntliesls operation* 

* • ■■ ' 

4* True* J4>pllcatlon usually bias a pre-detemlned answer, In mind* 

" ** . . w . 

5*>'True* Creativity may not haib been encouraiged by earlier learning experir 
i <^^ences* Also, students should be shown how they can use the lower 
categoriS^ as foundations for Synthesis operations* 
6* Trueft> There are many prerequisite types of skills or levels- which mu^t, 
M first be" mastered* Leonardo da Vinci did not stVrtt ou%by painting 

"The Last Supper" but rather practiced for years before executing 



this famot^s wo^k**^ 
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EVALUATION: 

The highest level of the cognltlye taxonomy Is evaluation; Eval.uatlon Is 
the rendering of judgments and opinions based on certain criteria. To respond 
to objectives written at the evaluation level, the student must set up criteria 
for judgment and then determine how closely the jpaterlal examined co^ddes with 
this predetjermined criteria. Tigb es^aluatlon category of understanding requires - 
the ability to^'use the five loirer classifications of the taxonomy plus quanti* 
tatlve or qualitativ^ evaluation or jud^nt. The major -differmce between 
.evaluatiorr levels of - understanding and sjrnthes^s leirels o^ understanding is that 
evaluation requires the use of criteria and/or opinion. Assessment of the 

^value ox quality of something implies that predetermined criteria has been 

» ■ . , • 

^establisried for the judgment rendered. 

Pact^, opinions, or values are criteria which can be used for assessment. 
Fa£ts can be proved' to be true *or false; Opinions are impressions base^d on . 
intuition rather than on Icnowledge. Values,^ although difficult to prove ttue 
or ^ise, are deemed to be Important and Indicate a commitment to an idea. 
Subjective judgment/ then, would 'coincide with values or opinions. Objective 
judgment would be more closely based on knowledge (fatts). / 



A general definition of . the evaluation category i^|^d 'be the ability to 

make jud^ents. about the quality of something by u^lng appropriate criteria. 

' % ' ^ — ^ 

The ability ^4o make comparisons of material or inS^cate fallacies, in arguments 

would also be Included in the evaluation category. 

Verbs used in the evaluation catego;ry would^i]/e to argue, prove, assess, 

judge, evaluate, .solve, appraise, compare,^bn:trast , validate, or criticize. 

TWO possible perfonkance obji^c^ves written^ on the evaluation level would be:'' 
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Given a symptom of a medical problem^ possible solutions » and 
six facts about the symptoms » the student will explain In 
writing a solution and conclusions used In arriving at the 
Mon* 

(For post~secoi;idary nulling students) Make ^logical conclu- 
sions for medical problems » so that wfaex^ given a symptom of 
a medical problem; possible solutlona» an<f six fact#at|^ut 
the symptoms » the student will explain In writing a sc 
and conclusions used in sr living at the solutions. 

Given a piece of metal with a butt weld and one with a 
filet weld » the student will compare the two welds and . 
contrast Ji)iem to deduce the advantages of eiMbh* j| 

(For twelfth grade wilding students) Dcmonstri 
evalu4|tion and selection of ajparopriate times 
and filet welds so th«t\ When ^ven a piece of 
butt weld and one wlt^ a filet weld» the student will compare 
the two welds and contrast then to deduce the advantages of 
each. . 



/ 
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TEST OM EVALUATION ' . 

1. fru^False. An Evaluatloo question can be put In a T or F or 

multiple choice format. 
'2« True-False.' Teachers should not grade Evaluation answers because 

^Xof their subjective nature. 
3* True-False. A Evaluation quej^orns' probably should not be used at 

the begiI^llng of the year ^ " * 
6. . (Fill In the blank) Creativity £9 to ' as Judgment 

Is to Evaluation. , ^ 

5. Which two j^tegorles In the Taxcrnomy deal most with suhj active 

respoyes ? Which two categories In the Taxonomy deal 
[ least ylth subjective responses? 



\ 

\ 

\ 
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KEY TEST ON EVALUATION 

False. This does not give the stuj^nt opportunity to establish criteria 

and apply that to som criteria. 

* . ■* / ' * ■ *■ 

Falae. The taachar can atll,! give faeidback on how wall tha criteria ara 

uiad tct^udga tha laaua. ^ 
Trua. If \ tha Taxdno^r la hl^archlcal , Jthan tha atudanta ahould ba lad 
' through^ tha lowar atapa flrat. If Bvalua^ 

In tha b^^lpidLng, ttia taachar ahould dear 

axpactad otiEbe atudanta. 
Synthaala ' ^ ^ 

Hoft: Synthaala and Evaluation 

Laaat: Knovladge and ^Application In that the anawara ara pradatarmlned 
^ and convergent!^ 
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